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Editor’s 
Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Acting Editor 
Northern Illinois University. 


By the time this issue of the Journal of Thought reaches its readers, 
most of us will have started, or are contemplating, a new semester. 
Because of the time constraints of publication however, this introduction 
is being written three months earlier as the spring semester comes to a 
close. For my colleague, Diann Musial, and myself, the end of each 
semester is marked by two all-day sessions in which the graduate 
students in our social foundations classes present the results of a semes- 
ter-long investigation into a subject of their choice. As always, after such 
sessions, Diann and I repair to a local restaurant to “debrief,” to assess 
the successes and failures of our project, and to determine improvements 
for the next time. Discussion centers around specific presentations and 
students which, for a number of reasons, have caught our attention. 

Thinking back on that discussion later, I realized that each Saturday 
over the last several terms has been characterized by its own unique 
zeitgeist, a clustering of papers around issues and themes which vary 
from one semester to another. The environment was big two semesters 
ago; gender issues dominated the presentations last November. And the 
semester just now drawing to a close? I think Durkheim would say, had 
he been present, that the spirit animating many of this semester’s 
presentations was what he identified as anomie, a persistent anxiety in 
the absence of strong communal norms and values. Students dealt with 
such topics as depression, repressed memory syndrome, erosion of 
community, loss of family values, gun control and violence. Indeed, were 
it not for the bountiful buffet table which is an integral part of these 
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Saturday presentations, the tenor of the presentations inside and the 
April snowstorm outside would have left me defeated and depressed. 
Solutions seemed as elusive as the sunshine that day. 

The contributors to this issue share the concerns of our students. 
Each offers his own version of the social jeremiad, differing only in the 
details. Each avers, with Harold Hill of The Music Man, that there is 
“trouble in River City” and each, like Hill, sees salvation in the way we 
educate our youth. What should commend these pieces to the reader is 
the breadth and variety of solutions envisioned by each author. For those 
of us who teach, these articles offer a range of perspectives which should 
help us help our students to move from despair to an energetic commit- 
ment to change. If we can’t supply “76 trombones”—Harold Hill’s solu- 
tion—we can follow up on Timothy Bergen’s suggestion that genuine 
citizenship education effects changes in individual character which in 
turn have a positive impact on our culture. In his article “Culture, 
Character, and Citizenship,” Bergen explores to a greater degree than 
any of the other authors the problems our technological and individual- 
ized society face. He suggests a possible array of issues which might 
inform meaningful education for citizenship and discusses the reciprocal 
relationship between such education, individual character development, 
and amelioration of some of the ills of our culture. 

In his article “Democracy and the Quest for Community: A Prag- 
matic Conception,” Sam Stack locates the improvement of society in the 
recovery of the notion of communicative rationality and the public 
sphere. Stack traces the development of this idea though the work of 
Peirce, Dewey, Mead, Mills, and Habermas and argues that the uncoer- 
ced agreement, characteristic of a truly communicative community, is 
threatened by market forces, media distortion, and rampant individual- 
ism. For democracy to prosper, we must, Stack proposes, revitalize the 
Peircean notion of the “community of inquirers,” Dewey’s conception of 
the common good, and Habermas’s view of undistorted communication 
as the root structure of a just society. 

Donald Blumenfeld-Jones contends that an inadequate conception 
of discipline in the classroom contributes to the diminuition of commu- 
nity. In its narrowest construal, he argues, discipline is taken to encour- 
age precisely those dispositions and behaviours which militate against 
community. Blumenfeld-Jones examines a broader conception of disci- 
pline in his piece, “Three Forms of ‘Discipline’: Implications for Curricu- 
lum Design,” which he suggests will not only enhance learning but 
reinvigorate our conception of community. 

The next two pieces in this issue take quite a different approach to 
the social malaise all the authors agree characterizes our age. Neither 
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Laurence Stott nor Robert Craig looks outward; rather both have written 
about thinkers whose domain is inner space, the spirit and its relation- 
ship to larger, transcendental verities. In “Dewey: A Disaster,” Stott 
explicates the views of Jaques Maritain and his critique of Dewey’s 
“biological” model of human nature, a truncated view, Maritain argues, 
which ignores the spiritual dimension. Stott is persuaded of the timeli- 
ness of Maritain’s critique and draws the social implications of what he, 
and Maritain, believe to be our unfortunate acceptance of the Deweyan 
model. 

Craig investigates the work of Thomas Merton for its implications for 
educators. Merton’s impressionistic spirituality affords a radically dif- 
ferent approach, one as far removed from the pragmatism implied in the 
first three articles as are Harold Hill’s 76 trombones. Yet for Merton, and 
for Craig, “fixing” society starts by “finding” the true self, a spiritual, not 
a communal, exercise. 

Finally, you will remember that, for Harold Hill, pool or billiards was 
the demonic apotheosis of a society gone bad. For our last contributor, 
Kenneth Oldfield, the seedy ambience of the smoke-filled pool hall has 
been replaced by the clinical pretensions of the Educational Testing 
Service. If, as Bergen argues in our first piece, the essence of a free society 
is “its concern for the fullest realization of the potentialities of individual 
people,” then the Graduate Record Exam, in Oldfield’s view, subverts 
that essence. Arguing that the GRE neither delivers the predictive 
capability its creators claim, nor is based on sound scientific principles, 
Oldfield points to the possible adverse effects on those taking the exam. 
I think you will find his proposed solution entirely as novel as the Music 
Man’s 76 trombones and 100 cornets. 

I have enjoyed putting together this issue, following as it does the 
troubled presentations of so many of my students. It suggests directions 
for regaining community and the self as varied as the students who seek 
them, and it testifies to the rich lode of social thought that is our heritage 
in philosophy and education. I hope it proves as useful for your teaching 
as I expect it to be for mine. 
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Frances O’Neill 
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Studies 
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Culture, Character, 
and Citizenship 


Timothy J. Bergen, Jr. 
University of South Carolina, Columbia. 


There are three terms whose meaning should be clear from the 
beginning. Two of these are character and citizenship. The third is 
education. 

When I refer to character, I will mean the distinctive norms, values, 
attitudes, and overt behavior that characterize people of varying times, 
places, and groups. My meaning will be close to that used by social 
scientists who have studied national character, seeking answers to the 
question: “What makes an Englishman an Englishman? An American an 
American? A Russian a Russian?” I will regard character as the sum of 
the moral features of the self, revealed in conduct which expresses values 
or standards for decision making, growing out of culture and changing in 
response to change in culture. 

I will use the term citizenship to mean responsible membership and 
participation in society. In particular, I will deal with citizenship within 
the framework of a free society. The essence of a free society will be 
assumed to be its concern for the fullest realization of the potentialities 
of individual people. This concern for individual liberties and the general 
welfare is expressed and fulfilled through political, social, and economic 
institutions. For society to be free, these institutions must be free. That 
is, they must be institutions, as Huxley says, “...for reconciling social 
order with individual freedom and initiative,” and for making the imme- 
diate power of those who govern us subject to the ultimate power of the 
governed. The citizenship of free people, as I have said, lies precisely in 
their capacity: (a) to maintain institutions that protect individual liberty 
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and encourage social justice, and (b) to create new free institutions when 
the need arises. 

I will use the term education instead of training, because it seems to 
me that while we can appropriately train animals, we must educate 
people. The citizenship of free people, by definition, cannot be acquired 
through indoctrination and the establishment of conditioned responses. 
Citizenship education in a democracy, therefore, is a complex and chal- 
lenging process. It does not consist simply in teaching youth about the 
machinery of government. Education for citizenship means education 
for responsible participation in the maintenance, strengthening, and 
innovation of all free institutions. 


When it comes to character, as with many other things, it is evident 
that our own generation is unsure about many things that seemed clear 
enough only a few decades ago. 

Just over 70 years ago, for example, George Santayana lectured to 
British audiences on the theme of “American Character.” He expressed 
a sanguine belief that “moral chemistry” could breed beauty out of love. 
He felt that mankind in general, and the English-speaking people in 
particular, came to physical maturity still morally immature. Their 
character, according to Santayana, needed to be finished by education, 
experience, and external influence. “Character only half formed in the 
womb,” he said, “would be shaped by society, their second mother.” For 
Santayana, the character of English-speaking people was “molded by 
contagion and educated by democracy.”’ The result was moral unison, a 
cooperative liberty, peculiarly English, which he regarded as the best 
heritage of America. 

Today we raise and multiply questions about such things. Like the 
person who could not resist temptation, I cannot forego commenting on 
our tendency to re-open and multiply questions about the human 
condition. Interrogation, of course, is the weapon of intellect. Unless 
questions are asked, we cannot know. It is reasonable, then, to re-open 
questions about character or any other crucial feature of man’s situation, 
no matter how firm were the answers of the time before ours. 

While we dissect the carcass of what used to be self-evident truth, 
however, something else has been happening in the world. In 1920, 
Santayana thought that civilization was “perhaps approaching one of 
those long winters that overtake it from time to time.”* Our ice flow was 
not adrift alone. He saw enemies rising against democracy and liberty in 
the swirling darkness, intent on bringing, as he said, “everybody to forced 
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membership...in one universal flock, without property, family, country, 
or religion.” 

In such a context, most of my comments are related to available facts 
and reasonable interpretations about character formation and citizen- 
ship education that we need to understand if the context is to change. 

First, I would like to mention the rapid changes in character resul- 
ting from contemporary culture, because it is erroneously necessary for 
us to understand the changing conditions of character formation in our ~ 
society if we are going to have any mastery of our fate. Second, I would 
like to present arguments that persuade me that changes in character, 
at least in the broad category of national character, have direct effects on 
the quality of citizenship and politics which our nation will endure or 
enjoy. Third, I would like to examine with you the proposition that the 
relationship between character and citizenship are reciprocal, that 
changes in citizenship education might have a fundamental impact on 
character itself. 


All around us is evidence that human character is deeply and swiftly 
affected by the changing culture of a technological society. It is clear that 
the accelerating revolution of industrial civilization brings with it ex- 
treme changes in the conditions under which character is formed. 

James Banks (1994) suggests that character formation in Western 
society has gone through three different and well-defined phases. In the 
Medieval Period, when society was relatively static, prescriptions for 
human conduct could be passed on virtually intact from generation to 
generation. In this phase, the individual learned from tradition the 
specific responses appropriate to most situations that would be likely to 
arise in his own life. The individual of the Middle Ages then was what 
Banks calls a “tradition directed person.” 

Early modern times constituted a second phase, far more dynamic, 
complex, and changing. New situations constantly arose in which the 
exact traditional prescriptions of earlier generations were useless, irrel- 
evant, or constricting. Their place was taken by more general guiding 
principles of righteous conduct. Roles were instilled in the young by 
precept and example; by parents, clergy, and teachers; by the whole 
texture of the age. Internalized as individual conscience, such guiding 
principles became a gyroscope to study and strengthen one’s life. With 
fresh lands to be opened by lonely people on far frontiers and with 
rigorous independence and initiative required to create wealth and 
organize a new civilization, the individual’s voice guided his or her 
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conduct. The “inner directed individual,” according to Banks, replaced 
the “tradition directed person.” 

Before long, however, a third phase emerged as a swiftly changing 
culture made inner directedness of character itself largely obsolete. In 
contemporary Western society, older values and ethical principles have 
been diminished or made relative. We have moved out of a period when 
people were most concerned with mastering the crude physical environ- 
ment. The successes of technological civilization led people to work and 
live in complex human organizations, in giant metropolitan areas, in 
corporations, in unions, even in colleges and universities. 

A person becomes dependent in countless ways upon others. A 
person’s first and last concern seems to be the way she or he is regarded 
by other people, the ability to gain and keep that approval, the capacity 
for responding in the correct ways, and for influencing the behavior and 
the attitudes of others. In an organization society undergoing incessant 
change, inflexible inner principles and roles appear to be a handicap. If 
pursued in the face of public opinion, they can lead to personal disaster. 
A person finds it essential to be “other directed” rather than guided by 
some inward voice. The interior gyroscope is largely gone, replaced by a 
radar screen with which a modern person constantly scans the human 
horizon. On this screen the person seeks the image of himself that is 
mirrored from the approval or disapproval of others. 

What the massive contemporary changes in material and human 
culture add up to are changes in people and their relationship. The social 
character of ourselves and our children is unmistakably different from 
that of our grandparents. There have been gains in the quality and 
quantity of human life. But the questions of adolescence—”’Who am I?” 
Where am I going?” “What is the meaning of life?”—receive no final 
answers. And yet they cannot be laid aside. Unanswered, these questions 
leave many people rootless and finally sick in their souls. Some adults 
cover uncertainty with anger, despair with cynicism, a sense of failure 
with the illusive mantle of success. 

For many people there is a prevailing, scarcely spoken sense of 
powerlessness, isolation, and lack of purpose. John Goodlad has put it 
metaphorically by saying that “an individual stands at mid-century 
looking one way to a series of monoliths, the other to an infinitude of 
unrelated fragments. As the person seeks to act on the world, the 
monoliths—giant state, business monopoly, gigantic union—confront 
and prevent his effectiveness. As the person seeks to gather meaning, 
organization, value, or strength out of his experience, he encounters a 
sea of meaningless, disjointed pieces.”® 

Unsurprisingly, many turn to mass hedonism and apathy as a way 
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of life. The results in character disorder, in loneliness, in restlessness, 
and in sickness of soul are known all too well to the clergy, physicians, 
and teachers. Some of the young —some of the most keen and sensitive 
youth—reject the alternatives the culture seems to hold out. They collect 
around a cult of deliberate disaffiliation, rejecting apart in the meaning- 
less world they see around them, hoping to find meaning finally in sheer 
experience on a moment to moment basis that ignores a future that 
seems too desperate for contemplation. 

Deeply connected with cultural change, the crisis in Western civili- 
zation is a crisis of self. It is a crisis of individual lives, which, added up, 
becomes a crisis of a whole society, of a society that would like to call itself 
free. The contemporary crisis of human character tends to extend 
wherever the technological revolution of civilization has come into high 
gear. It is not, therefore, an American monopoly. Although its roots are 
in the Western society which has created modern technology, it has the 
potential of becoming a disease of the whole world. 

In our own society, the crisis of character is acrisis of lost, imperfectly 
achieved, or never gained identity. According to Erick Erickson, identity 
is a coherent sense of self. It depends upon the awareness that one’s 
endeavors and ones’ life make sense, that they are meaningful in the 
context in which life is lived. It depends also upon stable values, upon the 
conviction that one’s actions and values are harmoniously related. It is 
a sense of wholeness, of integration, of knowing what is right and what 
is wrong, and of being able to choose.’ 

Our culture makes a coherent sense of identity—the heart of char- 
acter—increasingly difficult to achieve. Even more tomorrow, than 
today, people will be living in a time of increasing organization, imper- 
sonality, commercialism, automation, and continuous and chaotic stimu- 
lation. Impermanence, planned obsolescence, movement, diversity, and 
complexity will be even more evident social facts than now. In conse- 
quence, the conditions of character formation will continue to change 
with accelerating rapidity. Stable values, a sense of identity, character 
in which one’s life is coherent and meaningful are likely to be harder to 
come by. 


The change of culture has a deep effect on character and has sug- 
gested its direction in present society. It is equally the case that change 
in character shows up directly in citizenship and political behavior. This 
is true because citizenship and character are inseparable components of 
each other. The condition of one’s character influences the quality of 
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one’s citizenship. 

Drift and uncertainty of character, lack of purpose, preoccupation 
with the ways of childhood, and prolonged lack of resolution of the adoles- 
cent questions of identity are seeds of potential political disaster. Such 
seeds can have their flowering in political responsibility, in mass apathy 
with political affairs, in the rise of elites to manage the business of society 
as they see best. The default of a free society from inside and the loss of 
the opportunity to help a struggling world toward freedom and justice 
could be the harvest. 

The twentieth century teaches us, however, that sickness of social 
character may have political results that go far beyond the simple decay 
of free institutions. Many people who have felt powerless have found 
power, or its illusion, in the mass political movements of our time. People 
alienated in the impersonal complexities of the computer age have found 
comrades in the embrace of the party. People filled with anger, resent- 
ment, and despair, like the Germans under Hitler, have found outlets for 
hatred and sadism on a genocidal scale, surrendering their humanity to 
amass movement. People as hungry for purpose as for food have turned 
to the iron purposes of communism, submitting their anxious individual 
destinies to a destiny they presume history to have ordained. 

Today, people in many far-reaches of the globe, however, have 
settled for something far different from freedom. There are conditions of 
life and character that make many people yearn to be “true believers” to 
escape from the dilemmas of freedom, to submerge their petty and 
difficult lives in something bigger than quiet desperation. 

Millions of individuals in our time have found a format for character 
itself by adopting the standardized citizenship of totalitarianism. They 
have acquired packaged values, identity, direction, and a sense of power 
by submerging themselves in the engulfing commitments of a political 
mass movement. It is obvious that character affects citizenship. How- 
ever, it is also realistic to note that the citizenship of the political mass 
movement can give form and substance to character when character is 
alienated and desperate for scope and meaning. The massive indoctrina- 
tion of modern totalitarianism aims to give direction to directionless 
character. It aims to mold the expression of character in conduct. The fact 
that it succeeds at all is of remarkable importance to us in planning a 
strategy of freedom that takes account of character and citizenship. 


IV 


If we can derive a lesson for education of citizens in a free society from 
the experience of mass political movements, it would be ironic. But it 
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might also be useful. 

If it is true that mass movements attract human beings because 
modern social character is short on a positive sense of identity, the impli- 
cations for citizenship are profound. Or if it is true that the crisis of social 
character—involving a loss of purpose and a sense of individual inade- 
quacy—results in a tendency toward political apathy, the implications 
for citizenship education are equally significant. Whether we can do 
something about these implications remains to be seen. Our effective- 
ness will depend upon many things, not the least of which will be our 
understanding of the task. 

Our opportunity to grasp the present dimensions of the educational 
task is exciting in its possibilities. It is mistaken to infer from present 
developments that the challenges our society faces can be met primarily 
by increasing our schools’ output of scientists, mathematicians, lin- 
guists, and technicians. The tests that lie ahead of us certainly will 
demand increasingly large forces of qualified manpower to staff the 
technical, scientific, economic, and other developments that we can 
foresee. But the crucial demand of the future which education—includ- 
ing many institutions besides the schools—must seek to meet centers 
around citizenship and character. How well education deals with these 
reciprocal components of human life will bear most heavily on the kind 
of society we have. 

We acknowledge that character formation in the early years of life is 
fundamental to the development of citizenship. Much more than acknow- 
ledgement is needed, however; parents, religious institutions, commu- 
nity organizations, the mass media, even schools have enormous new 
responsibilities for providing conditions of character development in 
early childhood that will be adequate for a changing revolutionary world 
before it is too late. This, like so many other good things, is far easier said 
than done. It requires that we present young children with models of a 
sane society with those coherent values they can identify and around 
which they can begin to build their lives. Thus the whole matter comes 
squarely home to us as adults, where it is most uncomfortable for the 
responsibility to lodge. Among other things, the responsibility comes 
home to us to invent new solutions to the problems that are emerging. 

Beyond early childhood, Senator Edward M. Kennedy (1991) main- 
tains that the school’s responsibility for character and citizenship educa- 
tion increases. There are those who argue otherwise. Such people say 
“give our students the tools and teach them the facts and leave the rest 
to fate or fortune.” However, what the facts are, as well as any answer to 
a question of what facts are worth transmitting, depends upon a value 
system. It becomes a fundamental obligation of the school to help youth 
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gain through experience and actuality a new conception of values, a 
sense of meaningfulness, of identity, and personal worth. 

In addition to its function in teaching facts, the school in the present 
period has the unusual opportunity to grant obligation of discovering 
how to do two things vigorously and well. One of these is to help children 
in the search for personal and social purposes of freedom. Nathan (1991) 
points out that our trouble is that we learn what we want to be free from, 
but that we do not know what we should be free for.!° A most central task 
of citizenship education, therefore, has to do with character. It is to 
endow youth with the courage, will, and competency to explore and 
determine for themselves the why of freedom, to embrace its conse- 
quences with vision and realistic confidence. The schools of a free society 
have an overarching obligation to help children learn how to construct 
effective, responsible answers to the pervasive questions of the human 
situation in a time of incredible change. Rote learning, recitations, and 
quizzes (even with the aid of computers) will not do this job. As never 
before, this obligation entails helping children, no matter what their 
social or academic background, to discover what the persistent values of 
freedom and social responsibility can mean in their actual daily indi- 
vidual lives. It means investigation, study, precept, discussion, analysis, 
and a wonderful testing of one’s values in actual practice. 

The second thing the school must discover how to do vigorously and 
well is to help children learn the actual politics of freedom. This means 
teaching children ways to be actually effective within the values of free- 
dom. It means experience, critically and constantly evaluated in learning 
to carry responsibility, to practice the art of self-government, to confront 
even larger issues with intellectual competence and moral confidence. In 
terms of hard reality, this means that the school must help prepare youth 
to deal effectively with some of the issues and areas of human experience 
that have heretofore been relatively ignored or closed to instruction. 

Where schools accomplish these two things successfully, there is an 
impact not only on citizenship but on character as well. Coherent pur- 
poses and effectiveness in achieving them are indispensable to the free 
citizen. And these things can be taught. It is my primary point that 
achieving identity in these dimensions as a citizen is a major step toward 
gaining or strengthening one’s identity as a person. The evidence of this 
is the most persuasive. 

From all that I have said, it must be clear that I feel that we are 
faltering as a people and as individuals. From this, it might be concluded 
that my only point is one of pessimism. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. I think, however, that we must be intensely honest about our- 
selves, our situation, and our present patterns of schooling if we and 
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freedom are to survive. My basic point is, I hope, hopeful. 


As a people, we have now come up against monumental adversity in 
terms of tests that we face. But it is precisely in using knowledge and 
creativity that we have in education to prepare citizens to meet these 
tests that we can discover new meaning and greatness in our civilization. 
It is precisely in meeting these tests that we can discover that there is 
ultimately a sweetness in adversity, a challenge that can have as its 
response a re-awakening of the character and citizenship of free people. 

These tests are visible for all of us to see. We cannot wish them away. 


@ They involve the questions of war and peace, of the life and 
death, of the human race itself. 

@ They involve the questions of how we deal effectively with 
the problems of ecology. 

They involve the questions of America’s role with relation to 
great sectors of humanity now struggling for national 
identity, for economic development, for health and de- 
cency, and the assertion of human dignity. 

They involve the questions of how we are going to catch up 
with and ride the whirlwind of technological change so 
that we are not simply appendages or casualties of the 
machines they have created. 

They involve the questions of the survival and extension of 
individuality in a civilization increasingly dominated by 
groups and organizations that command conformity. 

They involve the questions of individuals finding a real sense 
of political effectiveness and social significance in the 
vast, swirling sea of urbanism and suburban growth that 
industry and affluence have created. 

They involve nationally and internationally, the questions of 
ethnicity, of the achievement and equality of opportu- 
nity—political, social, economic —by all people regard- 
less of their ethnic origins. 


These, of course, are only some of the tests of freedom and democracy 
that our youth must somehow face—one way or another—as they become 
the adults who replace us. 

Just now in the 1990s, we are waking up to much of this with shock. 
In our waking up lies great hope, promise that our responsibility for the 
destiny of free institutions—for a person’s individual role in making a life 
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a fine and proud and noble adventure—is being revised. I submit to you 
that in this lies the central and commanding challenge of the schools of 
America today. If we can raise up children and youth who have a sense 
of purpose and effectiveness as citizens facing these tasks, we will raise 
up people who have the character of educated men and women. 
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Democracy 


and the Quest for Community: 
A Pragmatic Conception 


Sam Stack 
West Virginia University. 


Forming a conception of community proves elusive at best. Commu- 
nity is a complex concept, ambiguous to the point of confusion, descrip- 
tive of social structure, and normatively based. Community cannot be 
separated from human thought, action, purpose, or values.! Community 
can be conceived as something in a constant state of flux, or a process, 
with process being defined as a series of actions moving toward some end. 
An end in this sense should not be viewed in terms of finality, but a 
further step in action. Conceptions in this paper are broadly conceived to 
mean some type of general idea or notion. Conception is an active process 
of attempting to test ideas or notions in the realm of human experience. 
These ideas and notions are judged on the basis of how they work in the 
realm of human experience, rather than on any search for beauty, truth, 
or goodness. 

In contemporary discourse, the concept of community tends to de- 
note a specific entity or geographical location. We speak of the commu- 
nity store, the community ball park, the community center, the commu- 
nity church, the community of scholars, and the community school. Com- 
munity might be defined as a group of people who live in one place and 
who share the same government, background, and interests. This paper 
attempts to examine various conceptions of community through the 
work and influence of philosophical pragmatism. Certainly this creates 
limitations, but the hope is to establish at the minimum a foundation for 
the understanding of community and its centrality in a democratic 
society. Although limited, this paper briefly looks at conceptions of com- 
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munity in the work of Charles Sanders Peirce, John Dewey, George Her- 
bert Mead, C. Wright Mills, and Jurgen Habermas. While Peirce and 
Dewey are normally associated with pragmatism, the thread of pragma- 
tism runs throughout the work of Mead, Mills, and Habermas. William 
James is not included in this discussion because of his limited discussion 
of society, although that is not to say he cannot make a contribution. 


John Dewey and Community 


In Democracy and Education Dewey tells us we live in a community 
by virtue of the things that we have in common such as aims, beliefs, 
aspirations, knowledge, and common understanding. There is a sharing 
of mutual interests here, a participation grounded in communication. 
Through communication, all members of the community become aware 
of common ends in a sense of shared interest. These interests regulate 
activity within the community.” Ideally, within a democracy people are 
capable of weighing individual interests in light of the common good or 
communal interest. Dewey defines democracy as an ethical association, 
not simply a form of government, and believes democratic community 
cannot exist where individuals act regardless of the consequences in 
their own self interest. For democracy to exist there must be a balance 
between individual and societal interest. 

Classical social theory attempted to define community in trying to 
understand the transition from rural-agrarian to industrial society. Two 
such attempts are clearly illustrated through the work of Emile Durkheim 
and Ferdinand Ténnies. Durkheim uses the descriptive labels of me- 
chanical and organic solidarity to explain this transition. Mechanical 
solidarity describes the binding together of human groups by their 
similarities. Organic solidarity refers to the binding together of human 
groups based upon functional differences within the cooperative division 
of labor.* Ténnies describes a community where there is a high degree of 
social cohesion based on value and normative consensus as a Gemeinshaft. 
The Gemeinshaft further exhibits a high degree of commitment to the 
community. He describes another type of society as Gesellshaft where 
social bonds are deliberately created on the basis of mutual interests and 
exchange. Ténnies viewed Gemeinshaft as the rural, peasant village; a 
cohesive social unit which he idealized for its supportive human relation- 
ships. Individual self-interests values. Individuals are more loosely 
connected and pursue their own interests rationally and efficiency.‘ 

Walter Lippmann in The Good Society (1937) voiced his concerns in 
an ethical nature about this type of individualism. Lippmann warned 
against the power and wealth created by the new industrial order. Such 
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would result in a natural increase in wealth, making nations more 
interdependent, destroying self-sufficiency and individuality. He chal- 
lenged the idea of the “Great Society” being a “Good Society,” calling for 
the utilization of moral standards to evaluate those institutions which 
we had created.® George Counts, during the same period, offered a chal- 
lenge to educators to prepare young people for active participation in a 
democratic society in the sense of world community; a society which 
participates with other nations throughout the world in the exchange of 
goods, the advancement of knowledge, and the quest for peace.’ Counts 
saw the world economy becoming more globally interdependent in terms 
of technology, transportation, and communication. Counts’ description 
has now become reality. His vision does not include those wishing to 
control, but those willing to participate within the global community of 
man. This is where the moral dilemma of democratic community lies. 

Dewey shared this concern over the transformation of society from 
rural-agrarian to industrial, but attempts to resolve the dichotomy 
between Gemeinshaft and Gesellshaft, taking from both those qualities 
deemed necessary for democratic community. John Dewey’s conception 
of community might be best articulated through The Public and Its 
Problems.* Here Dewey calls for a radicalization of democracy, a recon- 
struction of local communities, and a revitalization of public life. He be- 
lieved the new age ushered in by technology and industrialization had 
created a public of impersonal association; the public, in his words, had 
become eclipsed and an eclipsed public will be an alienated public. 

Durkheim’s anomie can add understanding to Dewey’s alienated 
public. Durkheim viewed anomie as an absence of recognized and accep- 
ted norms to regulate human action. Such is largely the condition of 
modern society where the individual is less bound to the collective as in 
primitive or agrarian societies. Modern societies have created a cult of 
the individual where individuals can develop to their fullest capacity, yet 
this is guided by the norms and mores of the society at large. The cult of 
the individual has the capacity to stray off course, breaking down stan- 
dards and values that create organic solidarity. The individual may 
experience a type of uncertainty that comes from lack of purpose or 
ideals.’ Durkheim refers to this type of uncertainty as anomie. 

Dewey states: “Till the Great Society is converted into a Great Com- 
munity, the public will remain in eclipse or alienation. Communication 
alone creates a good community.”!° Dewey sought to cultivate debate, 
where people can discuss and persuade, however, the Great Community 
could never exist unless the public came face to face with the problems 
of communal life and attempt to solve them." To do this the public needed 
better methods for cultivating debate and discussion through more 
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active forms of participation. Dewey speaks to the importance of free 
inquiry by experts who take into account the needs of the masses. The 
public school can serve as a tool for the restoration of community life if 
it helps the masses gain the ability to judge knowledge in terms of its 
validity and common concerns. The public school operates as the most 
egalitarian social institution in American society. It is the one social 
institution where the races, ethnic groups, and social classes come toget- 
her in some form of equal access. Such a school can serve as a democratic 
public if it approaches the nature of inquiry properly. Peirce sheds some 
light on this type of inquiry which Dewey envisions as central to 
democratic community. 


Peirce and the Community of Inquirers 


Peirce speaks of the community of inquirers, his conception strongly 
influencing both Dewey and Habermas. Peirce sought to turn philosophy 
“into one of those sciences where men can come to agreement.”!” Peirce 
believes that the scientific method can help us speak clearly of knowl- 
edge, thought and reality.’ It is a method we can use to test opinions, 
placing opinion on probation until agreement is reached. Peirce wishes 
to use this method to fix belief in the community. He states: “Unless we 
make ourselves hermits, we shall necessarily influence each other’s opin- 
ions; so that the problem becomes how to fix belief, not in the individual 
merely, but in the community.”" For Peirce it is “necessary for a method 
to be found by which beliefs may be determined by nothing human, but 
by some external permanency.’ Scientific methodology provides the 
method for Peirce for it takes place in an environment of free inquiry. 
Peirce’s idea of fixing belief forms the basis for a social conception of 
inquiry. Essentially it involves the quest for knowledge, inquiry without 
constraint, and forming the basis of community. 

Dewey believes people make bad choices when they lack information 
or cannot sort through the facts.'° Dewey viewed conflict as a normal 
component of human existence, but preferred it move out of the realm of 
individualism and more in the framework of the common good. “Compe- 
tition will continue,” he states, “but it will be less rivalry for the acquis- 
ition of material goods, and more on emulation of local groups to enrich 
direct experience with appreciably enjoyed intellectual and artistic 
wealth.”"’ In discussing democracy in the context of community, Dewey 
states: “Regarded as an idea democracy is not an alternative to other 
principles of associated life. It is the idea of community life itself.”"* 
Democracy is ethical association. For Dewey communal life constitutes 
the idea of democracy. Fraternity, liberty, and equality isolated from 
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communal life offer hopeless abstraction. Yet when Dewey uttered these 
words he believed the public to be inchoate and disorqanized. 


Mead and Philos 


The mutual influence of Dewey on Mead and vice versa is well known 
among scholars. Mead speaks of community in the sense of one of the 
Greek words for love, philos, or brotherhood. In this sense philos is 
expressed as identifying with the interests of all men. Once this broth- 
erhood is formed, actions will then arise to meet the spiritual needs of 
man and the needs of society. Mead believed the institutional church had 
confined the idea of brotherhood to a cult value, although he did view 
religion as a means to bring men together. Mead further believed that a 
child’s nature developed best in the social setting, one of manageable size 
and complexity where growth and patterns of activity could be created 
and promoted and where a social consciousness could be reached beyond 
the setting. Mead like Dewey, held “the school could become a effective 
means of overcoming the loss of the sense of the community, if the school 
itself was a social unit.”"® Mead, like Dewey, viewed community as an 
ethical association where the individual achieved self-realization and 
developed personality. Within the community the individual could find 
freedom within the social order and is become aware of the consequences 
of certain actions. Mead (1938) informs us: 


...we are all of us in some sense changing the social order in which we 
belong; our very being does it, and we ourselves change as we go on; 
there is always action to answer to reaction in the social world. That 
process of continuing reconstruction is the process of value and the only 
essential imperative I can see is that this essential social process has 
go to go one—the community, on the one hand and the values that make 
up the community. It has to continue not so much because the happi- 
ness of us all is worth more than the happiness of the individual, but 
being what we are, we have to continue being social beings, and society 
is essential to the individual just as the individual is essential to 
society.” 


Mead emphasizes that the individual finds true freedom in society, yet 
he is well aware the joining of a social group puts the individual under 
certain conditions of compromise or limitation in terms of action. The 
individual makes compromises to join the group and is sanctioned when 
he or she steps beyond the boundaries. 
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Mills: Community via Communication 


Mills, a sociologist, wrote his dissertation on Peirce, James, and 
Dewey , later published as Sociology and Pragmatism.” Mills’ articula- 
tion of community can be found in The Power Elite.”? Mills believed that 
for a community to exist certain conditions had to be met: first, an 
opportunity to give and hear opinions in a setting where the receiver of 
opinion has the opportunity to reply and possibly make that opinion 
public; second, an opportunity to implement the opinion via action; and 
third, the freedom of the community to express itself free from external 
penetration.”* Community for Mills cannot be achieved when communi- 
cation is blocked or distorted. 

Although critical of Dewey on certain accounts, Mills also felt that 
the moral and political disciplines of local publics were essential, but 
possible only with greater citizen participation. While Mills may be more 
willing to challenge the power structure in terms of radical active 
inquiry, both he and Dewey felt the community can exist only if social 
inequalities are abolished. Both Mills and Dewey believed the values of 
the community should be secular, scientific, and altruistic, but these are 
based on the public having the intelligence and the egalitarian values 
and the freedom to cut through complex issues of human social existence. 
Simply put, the public must be capable of looking beneath the surface, 
not merely accepting something without question. Mills did not believe 
a democracy could exist if the public proved incap-able or was prevented 
in debating openly and clearly. He called for a medium of genuine 
conversation where private troubles can become public issues free from 
external constraint. 


Habermas and the Public Sphere 


Habermas’ discussion of the public sphere can further help clarify 
the concept of community. From his early writings he has been concerned 
with the dissolution of the public sphere founded on the principle of 
discursive will formation (better stated as constraint-free discussion). 
The public sphere is one where people confer with each other in unre- 
stricted fashion serving to guarantee freedom of assembly and the free- 
dom to express public opinion based upon general interests.” This type 
of debate is governed by critical reason and not on absolutes or dogmas. 
Habermas seems to view the public sphere as a mediator between civil 
society and the state.”° He believes the public sphere began to form 
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around the time of the French Revolution, synonymously with the 
development of a market economy. As the market economy grows the 
civil society and the state become less distinct and absorb the public 
sphere. 

Habermas uses the public sphere today in social democracies as com- 
petition between organizations with conflicting interests. These organ- 
isms debate and compromise among themselves and do not involve the 
public. While public opinion might be taken into account, it is not in the 
form of public debate and discussion. The media, perhaps the most 
influential educator in American society, has become the chief tool for 
public information creating a technology of moral consensus.”’ For Ha- 
bermas, critically debated public opinion has collapsed into the personal 
opinions of private individuals and private interests. Opinions can be 
used for show and manipulation. Debate through critical discussion and 
caring in order to reach some type of reasoned agreement forms the basis 
of what most of us perceive as democratic association. Habermas essen- 
tially tells us when communication is distorted or controlled, no commu- 
nity means no democracy. 


Conclusion 


Through this brief discussion of Peirce, Mead, Dewey, Mills, and 
Habermas we can clearly see the emphasis on free and undistorted com- 
munication among the community of inquirers. Ideally this is done in an 
atmosphere of mutual interest and concern for the other; again an ethical 
association. This ethical association does not imply a “do your own thing,” 
“go for the gusto,” or “just do it” attitude. Perhaps these simplistic media 
slogans speak to our unlimited and distorted view of individualism. 
These limits prove so broad that it results in the ignoring of the “interest 
of other in the faith that the invisible hand of the market place will 
allocate values, reward virtue, and punish vices.” A society perpetuat- 
ing an individualism resulting in individual actions regardless of conse- 
quences is undermining community, thus destroying democracy. The 
individualist nature and form of capitalism has the capacity to limit com- 
munication, placing democracy at risk. 

Douglas Kellner in his book Television and the Crisis of Democracy 
speaks to the power of the media to distort and control communication.” 
Kellner develops the thesis that the great communicator and educator 
today, the television, is largely controlled by capitalist interests. Kellner 
believes the greatest threat to democracy is capitalism because it has the 
potential for—and can benefit from—distorted communication. Yet, on 
a positive note, he does see possibilities for the media to serve in the 
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interest of the critically-debating public sphere. Public control of televi- 
sion stations and computer mail could serve as sources of dialogue, but 
they must be separated from capitalist interest and made more acces- 
sible. 

In Individualism Old and New Dewey states that the nature of 
capitalism with its focus on individualist profit undermined people 
working together for the common good.” He tells us when people pursue 
their own gain they care little for participatory association or for the 
welfare of others, thus the participatory nature of democracy as ethical 
association becomes non-existent. This type of individualism will even- 
tually result in a loss of identity, for what we are depends upon social 
interaction.*! 

Educators have become distracted by the political rhetoric so influ- 
ential in stimulating educational reform policy in the 1980s and now in 
the 1990s. Our idealized enemy of the Soviet Union has been replaced by 
the economic advances of Japan and Germany. American educational 
reform, characterized by America 2000, now Goals 2000, is couched in 
economic concern. Robert Bellah in The Good Society believes we have 
been seduced into a fantasy, concerning ourselves with the short term 
solution, the quick fix, seeking immediate pleasure rather than consid- 
ering the effect of an action in the long run.*? In Dewey’s fashion, Bellah 
states: “Greed and paranoia, and their giant institutional form are 
enemies of no settlement and cultivation.”* In other words, they disrupt 
the community. The perception that education gives individuals the 
skills they need to be a success or get ahead in this world is not enough. 
Normally this is conceived asjob preparation in a technical economy. The 
complexity of the division of labor and the rapid changes in technology 
make it virtually impossible for schools to “train” people for the job 
market. Educators must seek to create individuals capable of critical and 
analytical thought, people who can sort out the complex issues involved 
in human social interaction and democratic community. “What we need 
is the true pragmatic sense of a community of morally and sensitive 
people where are capable of acting responsibility.”** Education tends to 
react to the whims of the marketplace rather than dictating to it. 

Our number one goal in education should be to help foster a sense of 
the common good characterized by public spirit and ethical association; 
yet, as educators, we know well that all institutions must be transformed 
democratically to make the genuine education society, the good society. 
This society demands that all voices be heard, moving the public away 
from its passivity in democratic process to one of participation. We must 
extend our notion of community beyond national boundaries in the re- 
constructionist sense which will hopefully result in moral deliberation 
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regarding economic exploitation, environmental exploitation, and cul- 
tural ethnocentrism. C. A. Bowers calls for the concept of community to 
be extended even further. Bowers wishes to include the biotic commu- 
nity, forming what he calls an ecological ethic.** Freedom in the sense of 
individualism does not give us the right to exploit nature without a re- 
gard for the consequences. Citing Aldo Leopold (1970), Bowers uses a 
pyramid metaphor in an attempt to explain how interdependent human- 
ity is on the biotic community.* This still must be viewed as an ethical 
association. Educators must emphasize moral discourse in the class- 
room, seeking to communicate, contemplate, inquire and persuade in the 
true democratic sense of self-expression. These characteristics form the 
basis of democratic community. 

Richard Rorty in Consequences of Pragmatism speaks to the role self- 
realization in community: 


Our identification with our community, our society, our political tradi- 
tion, or intellectual heritage is heightened when we see this community 
as ours rather than natures, shaped rather than formed, one among 
many which men have made. In the end the pragmatists tell us , what 
matters is our loyalty to other human beings clinging together against 
the dark, not our hope of getting things right.*” 
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Three Forms of “Discipline”: 
Implications for Curriculum Design 


By Donald S. Blumenfeld-Jones 
Arizona State University 


Discipline is remembering what it is you want to do. 
—Anonymous 


Introduction 


This essay deals with the issue of classroom discipline as it relates to 
curriculum. This is a discussion which does not occur with much fre- 
quency in curriculum circles. A review of conventional curriculum text- 
books reveals the topic of classroom management is not present.' There 
is effort spent on linking classroom space and accoutrements with suc- 
cessful curriculum implementation, but this marks the extent of discus- 
sions about classroom conditions. Similarly, an ERIC review shows the 
same situation prevails in general in the literature. 

It is worth asking why we ought to be concerned about classroom 
discipline. To this there are at least three kinds of answers. The first 
relates to the pragmatic issue of getting a curriculum implemented. 
Classroom discipline practices, as much as any other situation (such as 
teacher predisposition for change or school climate), set particular con- 
ditions for curriculum implementation. The coordination, or lack thereof, 
between a teacher’s management practices and the design has import for 
the success of the design in the classroom. 

A second kind of answer focuses upon making new curricula and 
follows along the lines of the first reason. It may be argued that a design 
is incomplete unless it has taken into account as much of classroom 
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experience as possible and this certainly includes disciplinary practices. 
In this sense, classroom discipline can be considered a necessary and 
integral part of the design. 

A third sort of answer addresses purposes, and if the first two 
answers involve pragmatic issues, this third kind concerns why we 
should do this work at all. James Macdonald addresses this question in 
his essay “Value Bases and Issues for Curriculum.”? He asked the 
question “Why be concerned about curriculum?” and answered it in the 
following way: 


Curriculum it seems to me, is the study of “what should constitute a 
world for learning and how to go about making this world.... Such 
questions as “what is the good society, what is the good life, and what 
is a good person,” are implicit in the curriculum question. Further, the 
moral question of how to relate to others and how best to live together 
is clearly a critical part of curriculum.® 


Taking my cue from Macdonald, the issue of what sort of classroom 
discipline is appropriate seems central to curriculum issues. Such class- 
room discipline contributes to constituting a world of learning and ad- 
dresses how we should relate to each other and live together. 

The focus of this essay will be to critique a mainstream formula for 
the place of “classroom discipline” in pedagogical thinking. Through an 
analysis of the concept of “discipline” I will suggest a reconstruction of 
what constitutes an appropriate concept of it and I will link this recon- 
struction to educational aims. I will not be presenting a highly specific 
curriculum but, rather, outlining a way of thinking curricularly about 
discipline. 


Developing the Concept of “Discipline” 


There is a common assertion among many of today’s educators that 
proper classroom management or discipline is foundational to learning. 
For instance, Richard Curwin and Allen Mendler write, “Few would ar- 
gue that maintaining good discipline is a necessary precondition to es- 
tablishing a school or classroom climate that is conducive to learning.”* 
An examination of a variety of generic teaching methods texts reveals, 
both implicitly and explicitly, that managing a good, disciplined, on-task 
environment creates the ground for teaching and learning specific 
content.° This is not to say that methods scholars view classroom 
management as the exclusive way of controlling classroom behavior. 
Richard Arends, for instance, writes: 
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...classroom management cannot be separated from the other...functions 
of teaching. For example, when teachers plan carefully for lessons...they 
are dong much to ensure good classroom management.... it is impos- 
sible to totally separate the managerial and instructional func- 
tions of teaching. Each teaching model or strategy a teacher chooses 
to use has its own social system and its own task demands that 
influence the behaviors of both teachers and learners.® 


Nevertheless Arends insists, “...without adequate management little 
else can occur.”’ Some alternative generic teaching texts which focus 
upon reflective teaching go further than Arends in viewing good teach- 
ing, not good management, as the essential act in the classroom.’ The 
authors of these texts tend to eschew extensive discussions of discipline. 
Despite this they, too, share the notion that an orderly classroom envi- 
ronment, in a generic sense, should precede the teaching/learning 
process. As Dorene Ross, Elizabeth Bondy, and Diane Kyle put it, 
“learning cannot occur within a chaotic environment, and we believe 
strongly that classroom order is essential.”® As a final demonstration of 
the pervasiveness of the value statement “discipline before learning,” 
many of the above texts cite studies which show that both classroom 
teachers and the public view issues of discipline as primary concerns for 
school experience.'° 

Perhaps the most fundamental assumption that underlies the for- 
mula is that “discipline” is different from “learning.” This is understood 
to be the case in that an effect (successful learning) cannot logically be the 
same as its cause (disciplined behavior). A main assertion of my argu- 
ment is there is not, necessarily, such a cause/effect relationship in that 
the similarities are more important than the differences between disci- 
pline and learning. This is most easily understood by examining the 
implications of the fact that we also associate the term “discipline” with 
content (or “field of study”) and method of inquiry (or “systematic in- 
quiry”) both of which may be understood as the “what” of learning 
(classroom discipline being understood as part of the “how” of learning). 

P. S. Wilson (1971) describes discipline as “...the form of logical and 
evaluative order which must be learned if one is to understand what is 
involved in doing something.”'! “Order,” in a disciplinary context, im- 
plies limiting or bounding according to rules which are either logical or 
evaluative. Logical and/or evaluative rules which limit exist, in greater 
or lesser parts, in conventional understandings of all three forms of 
discipline. Let me demonstrate these assertions. 

“Classroom discipline” conventionally involves an orderly classroom 
setting in which the student learns to behave appropriately in order to 
learn. The order is primarily evaluative as the teacher instructs, praises, 
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and reprimands students on the basis of socially acceptable norms of 
good and bad behavior which are reasonable without being logical. 
“Classroom discipline” involves behavioral change and limitation. Stu- 
dents are, through instruction, praise, and reprimand, brought within 
the bounded norms of acceptable behavior. Limits are inscribed in such 
rules as “everyone has a right to learn,” “respect each other’s space for 
speaking” (take turns, raise hands, do not interrupt), “keep your eyes on 
your own work,” “do not get out of your seat unless given permissicn by 
the teacher,” “a quiet space is a working space,” etc. These sorts of limits 
emphasize, in part, the value of autonomous functioning. 

The image of autonomy is particularly important here, for later on I 
will emphasize the communal aspect of fields of study and systematic 
inquiry and place it over against the above construal of “classroom 
discipline.” For now, however, I will provide two critiques of thinking of 
autonomy as an educational good. 

The first has to do with how we might understand what an “educated 
person” is. Maxine Greene, in writing of education for freedom, states, 
“Autonomy, many believe, is a prime characteristic of the educated 
person.”!? She goes on to point out that by learning autonomy the student 
will: 


..be capable of acting in accord with internalized norms and prin- 
ciples.... Values like independence, self-sufficiency, and authenticity 
are associated with autonomy, because the truly autonomous person is 
not supposed to be susceptible to outside manipulations and compul- 


Greene, however, finds these values to be antithetical to an education for 
freedom. She shows that connection and community are central to such 
an education. In part of her argument she asserts that “the ideas of 
relatedness, communication, and disclosure...provide the context in 
which...freedom must be pursued.”'* This is because we cannot escape 
the fact that “living persons are enmeshed, engaged with what sur- 
rounds them.”'> What surrounds them in which they are enmeshed are 
other persons who are sharing in and aiding to create each others’ world. 
She also tells us, “Education for freedom must clearly focus on the range 
of human intelligences, the multiple languages and symbol systems 
available for ordering experience and making sense of the lived world.”’® 
This certainly speaks to fields of study and systematic inquiry systems 
as versions of Wilson’s notion of “order” which can support us in our 
educational pursuits. 

A second critique of autonomy relates to processes of learning. Ralph 
Peterson asserts the centrality of community for learning to go forward. 
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He writes: 
The work of Vygotsky...calls attention to the importance of others 
where learning is concerned. The position taken is that learning 
awakens a variety of internal processes that operate only when the 


child interacting with others in his [sic] environment and in cooperation 
with his peers." 


Peterson asserts that learning has to do “with our desire to make sense 
of our experience, to join with others, to become a part of acommunity.”'® 
The approach to classroom discipline described above focuses upon 
autonomy and, so, may run antithetical to the learning process. For the 
present, I will continue to develop the idea of “discipline.” 

A “field of study” emphasizes logical order (a logic internal to the 
field) by organizing phenomena in agreed upon orders and relationships 
according to the canons considered proper to that field of study. There is 
evaluative order in determinations of what constitutes more or less 
important problems, issues, and questions within the field. The “field” 
also delimits what rightly belongs in it and what does not (which is not 
to say that the boundaries do not change). The concepts of “transdis- 
ciplinary,” “interdisciplinary,” and “multidisciplinary” would be mean- 
ingless without the idea of limitations which are transcended, or sepa- 
rate limited fields which are mixed, or multiple approaches to inquiring 
into a phenomena. 

“Systematic inquiry” references how to work in a discipline in an 
orderly or systematic fashion. A systematic approach to an inquiry limits 
the process so that there is an explicit path with field-dependent logical 
links between steps (even when the “order” is, to some degree, anarchis- 
tic, thinking here of Feyerabend’s critique of the myth of the scientific 
process).'® The order also carries evaluative meaning as inquirers vali- 
date particular investigations by reasonable or faithful adherence to the 
principles of inquiry. Such order is limiting in that any method will allow 
only certain kinds of questions and access and include only some aspects 
of a phenomena, discriminating and gathering only some information in 
certain, limited ways. 

Wilson’s concept of “order,” elaborated here as “limitation,”serves to 
draw all three forms together as to what a person must know in order to 
be “doing” any form of discipline. What we need to know now is what the 
“doing” looks like. The opening epigraph—“Discipline is remembering 
what it is you want to do”—suggests two forms of “action” or “behavior”” 
which lead to “doing” in a disciplined way: remembering and wanting. 

“Discipline is remembering” or is bringing back to conscious mind. It 
is re-membering: putting disparate pieces together again and doing so in 
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a coherent fashion through the agency of a particular desire (“what you 
want to do). Perhaps “recall” is a better term, for it suggests that the want 
is awaiting activation, that one is calling back to mind what is already 
desired but has been forgotten. 

In a “field of study” what is recalled are the limitations and bound- 
aries of the field which guide what you want to study. They provide a 
context (rules, procedures, protocols, canons, etc. that define the field of 
inquiry) within which your particular study will proceed. Simultaneous- 
ly, as you study or inquire, your ability to recall a sense of the whole field 
can continually anchor the particular phenomena into which you are 
inquiring. In “systematic inquiry” the relationship between method and 
results are recalled, allowing you to be mindful of the ways in which the 
method is directing your attention. In noting, reflexively, the relation- 
ship between method and object of inquiry, it is possible to notice that 
which lies outside the method’s purview which, in turn, can allow for 
previously unaccounted for aspects to affect the inquiry in fruitful ways. 
In addition, because the method has been shown to be helpful in reveal- 
ing or constructing an understanding of phenomena, adherence to its 
canons provides a certain degree of reliability to your results. For “be- 
havioral change” your reliance upon the community for your sustenance 
(mental and/or spiritual or, given your desire to learn, the rules whereby 
your learning is sustained by this community) and your desire, in gen- 
eral, to be in community rather than in isolation is recalled in an affective 
and sensate way. You remember how to be part of the community and so 
how to act appropriately.” 

These “rememberings” are all actions of “contextualizing” either 
particular knowledge (within a field of study), or a particular inquiry 
(within the relationships between inquirer, method, and phenomena), or 
a particular set of social behaviors (within the community in which 
inquiry and learning occur). An act of contextualizing creates coherence 
by coordinating disparate elements into a whole of some sort. 

The action of “wanting” becomes a counterpart to this action of 
remembering. What it is “...you want to do” is to be in the field or inquiry 
or social behavior which you are recalling. To be in this field or inquiry 
or social behavior is to be experiencing coherence and coordination. If 
remembering leads toward contextualization, then wanting is the desire 
for experiencing the coherence and coordination which inheres in expe- 
riencing context. 

Another way to understand these actions is to call them “acts of 
community.” “Community” is composed of the two parts—“com” and 
“unity.” “Com,” according to Webster’s III International Unabridged 
Dictionary, means mutuality and being with.” This suggests that “com- 
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munity” should be understood as “unity for the purposes of mutuality.” 
We have seen how “discipline,” in all three forms, images a relation 
between the whole and parts in a mutually supportive manner. “Commu- 
nity” references a broad scope of ideas here: a community of ideas and 
knowledge (field of study), a community of practice (systematic inquiry), 
and a community of persons (in the classroom). All three forms, of course, 
reference people. People come together under the banner of a shared set 
of ideas and knowledge, a shared approach to understanding and a 
shared desire to live together. (See note 2 for more on the desire to live 
together.) 

This communal image establishes “discipline” as a dialectical con- 
cept. It is the counterpart of the fragmenting image (order as limitation 
or boundary) which I initially developed for “discipline.” Discipline is 
both fragmented and unifying as well. “Community” itself encompasses 
the idea of limitation. For there to be a community there must be both 
inclusion of members and exclusion of others. However, this need not be 
damaging to the concept of mutuality as community carries with it 
connotations of completeness and, at its best, an embrace of difference 
which can hold together dissonance and conflict (possible results of 
boundaries and limitations). This can be seen by discussing how “fields 
of study,” “systematic inquiry,” and progressive “social behavior” depend 
upon a community of persons for success. 


The Three Forms of “Discipline” 
and the Concept of “Community” 


A “field of study” can exist only when there is agreement and support 
among the participants in the field for a particular array of knowledge 
and inquiry methods.” “Systematic inquiry” depends upon a group of 
practitioners who identify themselves with that particular disciplined 
form of practice. “Change in social behavior” (“classroom discipline”) can 
only be known as such as it is compared to established group norms 
(established either tacitly or explicitly) by which change is determined. 
In order to be included in the group, the individual must act in accord 
with these norms. These agreements do not just refer to conventional 
and dominant forms of field and inquiry practice associated with a 
particular historical era (called, by Kuhn, “normal science,” standing for 
fields of study and inquiry).** Even dissidents from the dominant disci- 
plinary form must measure their own thought against the “normal 
science” if their revolution against it is to be recognized as such. Simi- 
larly, social change most usually is brought about within the community 
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as attempts to redefine how the community is constituted. 

It is important to understand that all these forms of discipline (in, 
with, and through community) include modes of dissidence, diversity, 
and conflict which might enrich the field, inquiry, or social behavior. 
Diversity and conflict are not necessarily excluded. Michael Polanyi” 
points this out in his discussion of the relation between discipline 
knowledge and “a society of explorers”: 


Any tradition fostering the progress of thought must have this inten- 
tion: to teach its current ideas as stages leading on to unknown truths 
which, when discovered, might dissent from the very teachings which 
engendered them. Such a tradition...respects the individual...for being 
able to see a problem not visible to others, and to explore it on his (sic) 
own responsibility. Such are the metaphysical grounds of intellectual 
life in a free, dynamic society.... I call this a society of explorers.” 


The same can be said for social behavior in a society which values change 
for purposes of positive social progress. For instance, the activities for 
gaining social justice for blacks, women, Hispanics, the poor, etc., which 
are enacted by members of the democratic community in the United 
States, are based in the belief that a democratic society should be dedi- 
cated to justice and contain the capacity for supporting dissent. These 
dissenters understand the present as only a platform from which to 
spring into an unknown future, yet they find continuity in the process by 
virtue of respect for the individual’s responsibility toward the commu- 
nity. They display this responsibility by attempting to act in accord with 
the community’s ideals. In these ways community provides foundation 
for diversity and conflict. 

These images of discipline (order, limitation, and community) sug- 
gest that the distinction between field of study/systematic inquiry and 
behavioral change is not as firm as is pre-supposed in general educa- 
tional discourse. Of the images, “community” is a particularly significant 
aspect for addressing the relationship between classroom behavior and 
learning for, as Macdonald asserted, it is difficult to talk about curricu- 
lum without talking about people. The classroom is acommunity brought 
together for the purposes of learning. This community is set within the 
larger community which provides the resources for the functioning of the 
learning community. A brief glance at the community within which the 
classroom is set is suggestive of how we might think about “classroom 
discipline.” 
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Three Forms of “Discipline” and the Aims of Schools 


We can begin by noting public policy statements on the purposes of 
schools. These statements are intended to represent the community’s 
best intentions for schools. Such statements imply that, as a society, we 
do not wish for schools to be organized primarily for the purpose of 
teaching proper social behavior. For instance, schools in Arizona are 
mandated to teach essential skills in several academic and non-academic 
areas. These lists do not prominently feature improving social behav- 
ior.?’ A second example can be drawn from almost any school district’s 
stated general goals. Scottsdale School District’s statement of student 
outcomes lists “self-directed learners, problem-solvers, collaborative 
leaders, clear and creative thinkers, community contributors, quality 
producers, and effective communicators.”” Of these, “collaborative lead- 
ers” and “community contributors” appear to address social behavior, 
but the majority of outcomes address cognitive competencies. (And, of 
course, the value of community as the venue for social behavior is 
referenced by both goals.) From these examples it is not a leap to suggest 
that, at least hypothetically, disciplined knowledge and skills, and not 
controlled social behavior, are the favored contributors to these general 
goals.” 

Ihave been arguing that all three forms of discipline are importantly 
informed by “community.” Based on this reasoning itis just as reasonable 
to ground classroom discipline on the communities of knowing and in- 
quiring disciplines as to ground it on behavioristic concerns. If we are 
trying to teach about and through disciplines and disciplined inquiry, 
why not have the sorts of behavior practiced by the people in a field and 
mode of inquiry be the behaviors which are promoted in the classroom? 
Recalling Wilson’s equation of discipline with order, if order is a concern 
then “fields of study” and “systematic inquiry” provide it. 

From this perspective, we can ask how it is that the physicist or 
writer of novels or mathematician or politician or artist or reader (or etc.) 
acts/thinks so that we know that person to be doing physics or writing 
novels or doing mathematics or politics or sculpting or reading (or etc.) 
From the discussion of community, any particular field is comprised not 
of a set of isolated practitioners, but is a space of dialogue. The field 
becomes enriched through a process of cross-fertilization of ideas. (This 
is the function, at its best, of scholarly journals, art reviews, and public 
performances and displays.)*° The physicist or dancer derives, from the 
dialogue, notions of how to behave so as to effectively pursue his or her 
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study. These actions can proceed either from established or emerging 
canons of process.*' Dialogue, cross-fertilization of ideas, encountering 
sophisticated practice, and a variety of approaches within a field all can 
provide the basis for classroom discipline. 

The difficulty with the usual “classroom discipline” approaches is 
that the promoted values (isolated inquiry work, staying at one’s desk, 
no talking, specified task speed, etc.) are disconnected from the commu- 
nal basis for fields of study and systematic inquiry. This approach effec- 
tively leads children and youth away from the very experiences we wish 
for them to have. It is not necessarily enough, either, to introduce such 
pedagogic techniques as cooperative learning into classroom practice. 
This technique is not based on specific fields of study but on a certain 
learning theory, positing that the cooperative learning approach maxi- 
mizes achievement, creates active learners, and develops social commu- 
nities which go beyond the classroom.*” What I am arguing for is to see 
how physicists and dancers and novelists and engineers and historians 
practice at their best and make those practices and behaviors central 
to classroom discipline. The “norms” of classroom discipline would alter 
dependent on what field of study and system of inquiry was being used 
at the time. What “went” for one part of the day would not “go” for 
another. Changing the field of study would be to change the behaviors 
expected. 

Making the judgement of “at their best” does not require importing 
norms which transcend particular fields. In any field there is an array of 
opinion (and disagreement) as to “best” and this array all of which 
belongs to the field can be experienced in the classroom. We should not 
be afraid of allowing the conflicts within a field to be part of what is 
taught, for the conflicts still lie within the field. In addition, a more 
accurate vision of the whole of a field must include the conflicts which 
inform it. 


Demurrals 


At this point there are a number of important demurrals which ap- 
pear necessary to make. First, please note that I do not want to privilege 
the traditional fields of study in my thinking. I am not attempting to 
create an apology for these in the mode of Hirst or Phenix.** That is why 
I included such “fields of study” as dancing and writing novels. In a 
second and related point, the kind of focus that I suggest can even be 
applied to a school organized around thematic or integrative curricula 
rather than the traditional or new disciplines. The point still holds that 
the order of knowledge and inquiry for those curricula could be used to 
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think about appropriate classroom behaviors. Third, it may appear as if 
I have not accounted for those parts of the school day which are not in- 
volved with class work. On the contrary, however, the rest of the day can 
be accounted for as the discipline of living within a particular form of 
social living.** For instance, many curricularists have argued for design- 
ing school experiences which foster democratic living. If we understand 
that even this sort of living is discipline in its own particular way, then 
the ideas, knowledge and skills, and associated behaviors appropriate to 
it may be studied, negotiated, and lived in much the same way that the 
classwork is studied and lived. 

This brings me to the last demurral, which is a discussion of the 
“practicality” of these ideas. It may be suggested that these ideas do not 
account for the students who cannot act appropriately within the course 
of study or the course of social living. As a colleague put it, “What do you 
do with the child hanging off the chandelier? You can’t expect ‘good 
behavior’ all the time.” This suggests that we need practical measures to 
deal with these situations as behavior situations having nothing directly 
to do with learning, which suggests what I have suggested is not practical 
given who children are naturally. Further the standard attitudes about 
classroom discipline cited at the beginning include a notion that disci- 
pline problems are too wide-spread right now to contemplate the change 
in foci which I am suggesting. These are the common arguments given 
to dismiss the practicality of changing schools: some social behavior 
problems have nothing to do with learning, the proposals do not appear 
to clear away all social behavior problems, thus they are not useful, and 
the discipline problems are too rampant to conceive of such idealistic 
approaches. 

I have not argued here that all children and youth at all times would 
act in ways that the adults (or even the children and youth) preferred. 
The issue, however, is not whether or not we can conceive of a totalizing 
system but, rather, whether or not we can draw more closely together our 
aims and our methods, which is an eminently practical endeavor. Most 
educationists will admit that students are, presently, on the whole, 
disaffected from learning. This is a central point of Greene’s when she 
writes of “the passivity and the disinterest that prevent discoveries in 
classrooms, that discourage inquiries, that make even reading seem 
irrelevant.”*> Some will admit classroom misbehavior is strongly tied to 
this disaffection. The usual approach to solving the problem of disaffec- 
tion, however, has been the formula which I have critiqued in this essay: 
students will be more involved when the atmosphere supports learning, 
thus the atmosphere must first be adjusted. This formula, however, 
ignores the possibility that the expectations of children, at least when 
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they first come to school, is, generally that they are there to learn about 
the ideas, images, and skills connected with the adult world. They have 
not come to school to learn to behave well according to school rules. 
Emphasis upon “good social behavior” gets in the way of remembering 
what it is they want to do precisely because it has little to do with that 
doing. Even the authors of the generic teaching methods texts obliquely 
allude to this by stating that “good teaching” can eliminate many 
behavior problems (although they go on to detail the formula of “disci- 
pline before learning”). 

What I have been trying to show is that dividing discipline into 
differing forms as if they are substantively distinct can lead us away from 
our educational aims. Rather, we must expand our notion of discipline 
and organize school experience (organize the curriculum) not around 
proper social behavior but around “remembering what it is we want to 
do.” This means, for curriculum design, that we ought to help construct 
the conditions for all kinds of remembering, not only the content or ways 
of thinking that are forwarded by the curriculum, but the ways we want 
people to act in a classroom. And these ways of acting ought to be 
harmonious with our central aims. This will move the classroom toward 
greater harmony of purpose. 
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The purpose of this essay is to evaluate the John Dewey of Democracy 
and Education from the standpoint of Jacques Maritain’s Education at 
the Crossroads. Finally an attempt is made to evaluate both philoso- 
phies. 

Both Dewey and Martain have coherent, defensible, and persuasive 
philosophies, where “philosophy” refers to a world-view through which 
one can “look”-live, and which, therefore, minimally embodies a defen- 
sible view of the nature of human being and a constellation of values 
consistent with, and which “flow out of,” that view. In short, we are 
dealing here with traditional philosophy: the attempt to comprehend life 
at least to the extent of stating a direction to living; the quest, if you 
prefer, for life’s meaning, if it has one. From a philosophy thus defined, 
it becomes fairly obvious to what ends, and according to what principles, 
one should raise, and thus school, children. 


Dewey 


A living being is one that subjugates and controls for its continued 
activity the energies that would otherwise use it up.... As some species 
die out, forms better adapted to utilize the obstacles against being. 
Continuity of life means continual readaptation of the environment to 
the needs of living organisms.' 


Dewey sees humankind in essentially biological terms: 1.Human 
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beings are living organisms, instances of biological evolution; 2. To live 
therefore is to grow (body cells continually replace themselves, all 
organisms adapt to environmental change or die out); 3. Life itself needs 
no defence: “Life is its own excuse for being.” Scientific evidence for the 
truth of statements 1 and 2 is massive and overwhelming. The third 
statement I take to be an intuitively true assumption, or it could be 
argued that justifying-philosophizing presupposes life which is there- 
fore, in a sense, “beyond” justification. This biological view of human 
being is consistent with Dewey’s view of knowledge as being the fruit of 
disciplined scientific endeavor, i.e., problem, hypothesis, testing, conclu- 
sion, which is never-ending since constant change continually brings 
new problems. Thus, there will never be a final, grand conclusion. 
Testing things out in the world was deemed by Dewey to be more 
intelligent and more conducive of persons who claimed special insight or 
authority of persons who claimed special insight or revelation. 


Maritain 


In the flesh and bones of (hu)man there exists a soul which is a spirit 
and which is greater value than the whole physical universe. Depen- 
dent though (s)he may be upon the slightest accidents of matter, the 
human person exists by virtue of the existence of (her) his soul which 
dominates time and death. ? 


Maritain accepts the view of human being as organism, but insists 
that there is more to the life than that which can be seen-measured- 
predicted by the scientific enterprise. The human being is a spiritual as 
well as material being; the “more” is what is quintessentially human. 
This spirituality, hopelessly implicated-entangled in material reality, 
nevertheless transcends the organic and bears witness to the spiritual 
Absolute which is the Ground of all being. Thus, the human being is 
haunted by spiritual Values which are a reflection of, and attract to- 
wards, the spiritual Absolute, and fulfill and exult our essential being; 
Truth, Beauty and Goodness exalt humankind, and psychologically re- 
gister meaning and fulfillment in a way that pleasure, power, and 
possessions cannot. This is not to say humankind should neglect the 
body, or jobs, or computers, or baseball, but it is to say where True Value 
lies; it establishes priorities, thus giving direction. 


Comparison 


Our net conclusion is that life is development and that developing, 
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growing, is life.... The educational process has no end beyond itself. It 
is its own end. 3 


A person possesses absolute dignity because (s)he is in direct relation- 
ship with the realm of being, truth, goodness and beauty, and with God, 
and it is only with these that (s)he can arrive at complete fulfillment. 
(Her)his spiritual fatherland consists of the entire order of things which 
have absolute value and which reflect, in some manner, a divine 
Absolute superior to the world and which have a power of attraction 
towards this absolute. ‘ 


The evidence for Dewey’s view of who we are appears stronger than 
that of Maritain. But Maritain ,too, will appeal to public evidence, as well 
as to private conviction. The enduring and universal quest for beauty, in 
particular, is impossible to explain, in terms of environmental selection, 
as the driving-pulling force of organic nature. And the universal phe- 
nomenon of love intimates both publicly and privately that survival is not 
life’s most important value. And just as the stomach of human being and 
beast signals the need for food, so the mind-spirit of humankind signals 
the need for Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. That the spirit cannot be seen 
through electron microscopes, tracked in particle collision experiments, 
or calculated by any means at all does not indicate it does not exist, only 
that its existence is entirely different from that of the material world 
such that it is not amenable to intelligent research. 

From Maritain’s view, therefore, Dewey misconceives who we are 
and thus his values will inevitably fail, will be anti-human in effect 
though certainly not in intention; Martain insists that Dewey disas- 
trously misled 20th century North America. What was Dewey’s fateful 
legacy of harm, according to Maritain? 

Dewey’s ethics flow out of his ultimate-absolute value of “growth.” 
Thus he strongly advocates democracy, a way of life where there is mas- 
sive and continual social-intellectual interaction, hence where social 
growth an all fronts is both natural and inevitable. If one asks “Growth 
towards what sort of end or maturity?,” Dewey replies that it is just 
growth towards more growth towards more growth..., which parallels 
the current scientific views that evolution doesn’t head in any direction, 
merely changes as environments change and problems arise, and that 
the/this universe is fated to expand for ever or to one day start contract- 
ing toward another “big bang.” Thus, human life for Dewey is like a boat 
buffeted by various calamities, within and without, thrown out by a 
cosmic universe that is unable to be still. This voyage requires no 
justification; the important, embodied and nurtured in a democracy and 
an educational system appropriate to a democracy, triumph over all 
problems and improve the quality of life on board. 
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Maritain is aghast at this view and fearful of the consequences of 
raising children within such a philosophy. Life does need to be justified 
since some forms of social life are anti-human; Nazi Germany grew under 
Hitler, but it was a cancer choking the spiritual quest, a triumph of ego 
and manipulation, the ascendancy of evil. Evil does not mean a social 
shrivelling or extinction though non-growth, it means a violation of a 
spiritual Absolute, a grotesque distortion of human being; it is not a 
problem requiring intelligence, it is a spiritual crime against Truth, 
Beauty,and Goodness, needing spiritual release and renewal. Maritain 
too advocates democratic life, but only to the extent it is animated and 
guided by love—democracy can just as easily be dominated by greed or 
lust for power. 

In short, Maritain views Dewey’s ethics as flimsy because they are 
ill-founded and because they are unable to provide either firm direction 
or moral anger. Democracy is only as good as the spirit which animates 
it. The fact that humankind seeks assurance of meaning, destiny, and 
Value, is not a sign ofhuman weakness, a childish longing for the security 
of the womb or the cosmic approval; it is the innate longing of the soul for 
fulfillment, a sign of who we really are. 


Education 


In social situations the young have to refer their way of acting to what 
others are doing and make it fit in.... This common understanding of the 
means and ends of action is the essence of social control. It is indirect, 
or emotional and intellectual, not direct or personal. Moreover it is 
intrinsic to the disposition of the person, not external and coercive. To 
achieve this internal control... is the business of education.® 


..human help and instruction of those whose moral authority is 
recognized by our conscience.... But without genuine authority...the 
right to be obeyed by virtue of (hu)mans’ moral conscience, this power 
of compulsion is but tyrannical. ® 


It was very natural that biology-based Dewey would turn to interest 
as the engine of education-growth. Natural biological interests, such as 
a child’s innate desire for activity, expression, and constructing, should 
be used in schools to foster social intelligence; Dewey urges group 
activity in the classroom where the activity itself, as a social venture 
sparked by life problems naturally provokes discipline, individual cre- 
ativity, and sociability. Growth being biological, one merely needs to lead 
it; teacher as guide, not authority figure. 

Maritain is aghast. Children’s spiritual natures can be nurtured or 
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repressed; children can have wrong, twisted interests thrust on them by 
an anti-spiritual culture dominated by media and preachers of every 
stripe, most motivated by money, or arising from organic drives toward 
pieasure and power which can dominate the spiritual trembling toward 
Value. Thus, teachers must be authority figures who deliberately and 
persistently nurture the spiritual quest; the curriculum and the parson 
of the teacher must embody the questing after value. That value is 
infinite, so it can never be finally reached or dispensed, does nothing to 
diminish the fulfillment and enlightenment that surprisingly, has a 
hierarchy of knowledge that Maritain bluntly lays out: practical skills at 
the bottom, creative arts very high, the spiritual quest at the top. 
Further, Maritain enforces the curriculum regardless of student inter- 
ests because he knows that sooner or later the soul of the child will 
resonate with the spiritual questing that must underlie all school life. In 
short, and crucially, whereas Dewey relies on interest to establish educa- 
tion, Maritain relies on conscience. Dewey believes knowledge is always 
provisional, dependent on testing; Maritain insists that because we are 
spiritual we can directly “know” spiritual Values, a knowing which we 
will not be able to intellectually demonstrate to ourselves or anyone else. 

Education at the Crossroads was Maritain’s plea to North America 
to refuse the Dewey path of biology-based pragmatism with its flimsy 
ethic. We paid no heed, entranced by Dewey’s humanistic anti-authori- 
tarian vision of education and society, and overjoyed to see the end of 
education by rod, rote, and rule. Maritain’s position predicts the outcome 
of this fateful choice: a sort of coral chaos, alack of meaning in society and 
schools, a triumph of pleasure and power over the questing after Value. 


Assesssment 


We feel that even when all possible scientific questions have been 
answered, the problems of life remain completely untouched.* 


We have a primitive concept of infinity, This concept is inspired, I 
suspect, by the same deep substrate of mind that conditions religious 
thought. ° 


Being as dispassionate as possible, the evidence of the last 50 years 
tends to support the Maritain prediction. The pleasures and powers open 
to the average North American are a triumph of technology and market 
economics wedded to political democracy, but neither has brought 
meaning: psychiatry, drug companies, and drug pushers are having a 
field day. Madonna, football stars, and T.V. soaps do their best, but all is 
short-lived, trivial, and ultimately boring. Commun(al)ism in the 
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U.S.S.R.— intensely humanistic but anti-religious—proved a holocaust 
for human freedom and planetary habitat, and once fear was removed 
racial hatreds and crime outpoured. Hardly a triumph of humanism. 
Moreover, in the latter 20th century meaninglessness has been given 
clear and powerful intellectual expression: postmodernism. 

Postmodernism’s only truth is that all philosophies, as previously 
defined, are bogus so don’t get suckered into one; values are personal or 
cultural preferences which can be interesting, irritating, boring, or 
anything other than true, and life is without any (knowable) Story so 
there are only humanly constructed narratives. So even Dewey, with his 
absolute value of “growth” flowing out of a scientific grand narrative 
claiming to be true, must be rejected, and Maritain is totally beyond the 
pale. In its soul postmodernism is nihilistic, but its adherents are notice- 
ably the reverse, typically espousing, like Dewey, humanistic and demo- 
cratic values with sincerity and some passion. 

This raises a serious, indeed fundamental, question: why are people 
deeply morally concerned even when their values have no firm ground- 
ing? And a further question: why do crusades, like commun(al)ism, in- 
variably end up oppressing people? To the first question Dewey responds 
that it is intelligent and growthful for societies to have rules of social 
interaction; the fact that these rules vary over time and place does not 
diminish one whit from their importance—traffic lights at busy city 
intersections are essential. Dewey is unable to respond to the second 
question. Maritain would respond that just as thinking people “see” that 
real circles exist in “mindscape” but not in the material world, so non- 
repressed people can’t help but be attracted by the real spiritual Values. 
To the second question Maritain could respond that the humanistic 
intentions go dreadfully awry because organic drives for power can 
overwhelm the spiritual quest for Good; Good implies Evil; power, a 
guarantor of survival and a potent aphrodisiac, corrupts; yet despite the 
violence and power-mongering of history, poetry, love, and honesty 
persist and unrepressed people continue to reverberate with and be 
moved by these. Postmodernism can answer anything at all to either or 
both questions. 

Are these just the interesting or irritating narratives concocted by 
human reason-imagination, or can we discern truth in one or more of 
them? 

Surely Dewey was right that humankind is implicated in an organic- 
material world open to intelligent and creative scientific research, and 
that happier, more student-expressive classrooms are better than mis- 
erable, fearful ones. Surely postmodernism is correct that neither spiri- 
tual Values nor Destiny can be nailed down or demonstrated intellectu- 
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ally. And Maritain, accompanied by many mathematicians, may well be 
right that Absolute Infinity exists, is “really there,” though like the 
rainbow, not reachable-graspable. 


Conclusion 


The fear of infinity is a form of myopia that detroys the possibility of 
seeing the actual infinite, even though it in its highest form has created 
and sustains us, and in its secondary transfinite forms occurs all 
around us and even inhabits our minds. 


You cannot devour the truth, it is not served up anywhere in the world; 
you cannot even gape at it, for it is not an object. And yet...there exists 
a real relation of the whole human person to the unpossessed, 
unpossessable truth...!! 


Dewey’s refusal to accept dualisms of any sort was his essential 
error. Not only are humankind’s deepest intuitions dualistic, resulting in 
goodness amidst the grit—and glamor—of people’s struggle for survival 
and power and such common phrases as “my brain” (as if “I” were not 
brain-body), but dualism is entrenched and endemic in modern physics: 
particle-wave, matter-energy, entropy-evolution, plus charge and minus 
charge. Mysterious and mindboggling though a dualism of the spiritual 
and the material certainly is, it no more so than quantum theory ac- 
cording to which if you take a measurement you get a probability of a 
particle being at a certain space-time location, but, if you don’t take a 
measurement, superposed quantum wave states spread out determinis- 
tically in accordance with the Schrodinger equations. In science, too the 
intelligent runs into brick walls: the Heisenberg indeterminacy prin- 
ciple, the Godel’s proof that all mathematical-logical systems are neces- 
sarily unable to demonstrate simple system truths that people have no 
trouble at all seeing. The claim that Infinite Being is, is therefore not at 
all outrageous; in fact it would be more surprising if it were false. That 
life should have a dimension not open to scientific research is not at all 
outrageous; it would be very surprising it it were false. And a pattern of 
Values giving direction to humankind is certainly no more surprising 
than the fact that regardless of their velocity relative to the source of 
light, people who measure the speed of light always find it to be 
absolutely the same, or the fact that patterns and symmetries abound in 
the material world, or the fact that the young child’s brain “seeks” and 
responds to stimulation, or.... That beauty continues to haunt the person 
in the street, as well as guide mathematicians, scientists,'* and artists of 
all kinds, is a phenomenon to which we all should pay much more heed. 
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If indeed dualism is at the heart of Being, and if Spiritual Values 
exist, then one would reasonablely expect there to be two sorts of 
conscience: a remembering of childhood-cultural instruction, and a 
feeling for a mysterious “certain good.” Buber speaks of “deep conscience” 
as opposed, therefore, to shallow conscience: 


I point to the unknown conscience in the ground of being, which need 
to be discovered ever and we, the conscience of the “spark,” for the 
genuine spark is effective also in the single composure of each genuine 
decision. The certainty produced by this conscience is of course only a 
personal certainty produced by this conscience is of course only a 
personal certainty: it is uncertain certainty... the human, uncertain 
and certain truth which is brought forward by his (her) deep con- 
science.3 


If you and I are forced to acknowledge to ourselves this dualism of 
conscience, knowing very well that we sometimes reject childhood norms 
for some sort of intuitive Good, then it is time we started to take Maritain 
more seriously. 


Last Word 


Dewey’s educational experiment-revolution designed to bring de- 
mocracy to North America has not been successful: its humanistic 
promises lie unfulfilled, and classroom group activities can be even more 
oppressive and less growthful than superior class instruction. 

Education is at the crossroads. 
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True Self—False Self: 
The Educational Theory of Thomas Merton 


Robert Craig 
University of Houston 


Introduction 


What can a Trappist monk, who spent 25 years at the Abbey of Our 
Lady of Gethsemane in Kentucky, tell us about the educational process? 
What does a member of a contemplative monastic order within the Ro- 
man Catholic Church have to offer contemporary public education? 
What does this poet, artist, novelist, essayest, journal writer, and the 
author of numerous books and articles on both Eastern and Western 
spirituality, who died, tragically, at a conference in India in 1968, have 
to say to our contemporary world? 

Plenty. Although Thomas Merton was not big on specific methods of 
spirituality nor on methods of anything else—although he himself could 
be seen sitting in a Buddhist-like posture for hours counting his breath— 
he offers the contemporary world a perspective, a way of seeing. If we 
cannot look deeply, if we cannot see and name reality as it is, we will 
never know who we are. That is, we will never become human.! 

A primary issue Merton struggled with all his life is the question of 
ultimate human identity. Merton’s conclusion is that we are one with 
God. This is our identity. Merton wrote: 


The inner self is as secret as God and it evades every concept that tries 
to lay hold of it with full possession. It is a life that cannot be held and 
studied as object, because it is not “a thing.”All we can do...is produce 
within ourselves something of the silence, the humility, the detach- 
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ment, the purity of heart, and indifference which are required if the 
inner self is to make some shy, unpredictable manifestation 
of...presence.” 


What Merton has to offer contemporary education is the experience 
of identity in a world in which we may feel like we don’t belong, alienated. 
The belonging, though, transcends race, gender, and geography. The 
belonging is experienced through an insight. Merton’s analogy with Zen 
Buddhism may be helpful: 


..the way to see it is first not to define Zen and then apply the 
definition.... The real way to study Zen is to penetrate the outer shell 
and taste the inner kernal which cannot be defined. Then one realizes 
in oneself the reality which is being talked about.’ 


In our own age, with such emphasis on proof, verifiability, accountabil- 
ity, empiricism, and so on, Merton’s words have a counter-cultural ring. 
But, as will be argued, or at least suggested, Merton’s interest in “seeing” 
as it relates to personal identity is a crucial perspective within a frag- 
mented society. 


The False Self 


Merton was enamored with the terms “true self” and “false self.” The 
contrast is certainly integral to the Christian monastic tradition in which 
Merton existed. The “false self,” although a helpful conceptual and heur- 
istic device, is, according to Merton, an illusion: 


Every one of us is shadowed by anillusory person: a false self.... My false 
and private self is the one who wants to exist outside...of reality and 
outside of life. And such a self cannot help but be an illusion.* 


What is there, though, that is false about the “false self?” For one, the 
“false self’ stands outside and peers into reality, that is, the “false self” 
desires (realize, this talk is symbolic) to be alone, to stand outside the 
doors of community. As Merton puts it: 


When we seem to possess and use our being and natural faculties in a 
completely autonomous manner, as if our individual ego were the pure 
source and end of our own acts...we lack spiritual meaning and authen- 
ticity.® 


In our zeal to become the landlords of our own house, we cling to 
achievement, success, and power as modes of self-verification. In other 
words, we become the center of all things and relegate everything else, 
except our own projects, to the fringes. We are obsessed with a kind of 
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verification of our self-proclaimed reality. 

Merton notes that the danger of such a ploy leads to blindness and 
illusion: a blindness within us all, a shadow existence. He notes that for 
“...most people in the world, there is no greater subjective reality than 
this false self of theirs, which cannot exist. A life devoted to the cult of this 
shadow is what is called a life of sin.”® 

Likewise, the “false self,” sensing its fundamental unreality, may 
begin the power game, thats, to take on the stance and symbols of power. 
This is a strategy to protect the self; and ultimately to deny reality. The 
“false self’ begins to convince even itself that it is what it does. Merton 
writes: 


And I wind experiences around myself and cover myself with pleasures 
and glory like bandages in order to make myself perceptible to myself 
and to the world, as if I were an invisible body that could only become 
visible when something visible covered its surface.’ 


This illusory success the “false self” gloats in is only atemporary one. 
Like a child who is afraid of the dark, and sings so that the ghosts will go 
away, the “false self” tries to continue its game. The child will do anything 
to avoid living with fear; the “false self” will do anything to avoid living 
in reality. 


The permanance the “false self” builds, like a tower for its own pro- 
tection, is finally unveiled by the experience of human contingency. 
Eventually and inevitable that which was too frightening to even enter- 
tain for a moment occurs. Death reveals that we have run out of time. 
That is, we discover that: 


There is no substance under the things with which I am clothed. I am 
hollow, and my structure of pleasure and ambitions have no foundation. 
I am objectified in them. But they are all destined by their very 
contingency to be destroyed...to tell me that I am my own mistake.® 


What Merton is arguing is that we often live in a shadow existence, 
like the men chained within Plato’s Cave. We become helpless observers, 
not participants in the dance of life, as we watch ourselves living out a 
life we know to often be a fragmented tragedy. And this is reinforced by 
going on our daily rounds (“business as usual”) of self-deception and 
evasion. 

There are other illusions which form the bones of the “false self.” I do 
not have the space here to develop the following in any detail. 

Illusion: I must be loved, appreciated, and feel belonging. This false 
belief is a product of our education, programming, social conditioning, 
We have a natural urge to love, but not to be loved. 

Illusion: External events and people have the power to hurt me. 
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Actually, I give them the power to hurt me. That is, I hold the false belief 
that without X, I can never be happy. But, I was happy before I had X. 

Illusion: I am all those labels people put on me (stupid, brilliant, ugly, 
beautiful, etc.). The label is not me. I am confusing a word or concept for 
reality. Perhaps the person who called me stupid was seeing a part of me, 
a part they were programmed to see as stupid. The “false self” works itself 
out in many ways. 


The True Self 


The concept or metaphor of the “true self” is a bit harder to describe 
and develop. The “true self” is the opposite of the “false self,” in a sense. 
As the “false self” lives in illusion and separateness, the “true self” lives 
in an interrelationary world. We and the universe interpenetrate. 

Likewise, the “true self” lives in reality. As Merton says: 


And we can accept in ourselves both the evil and the good which are in 
us and in the world. Then we see right away that the world is a question 
of interpenetration.° 


Merton used the myth of Prometheus to symbolize the instictive 
refusal of people to be themselves: 


The Promethean instinct is as deep as man’s weakness.... It is the 
despairing cry that rises out of the darkness of man’s metaphysical 
solitude—the inarticulate expression of a terror man will not admit to 
himself: his terror at having to be himself, at having to be a person.’° 


Promethean theology is a “I, all by myself, can save my soul” theo- 
logy. Itis a view of human existence antithetical to community, antitheti- 
cal to democratic and collaborative attempts to deal with social injustice. 
The Promethean spirit is one of possession, attachment. As Merton says, 
“In whatever form it takes, Promethean spirituality is obsessed with 
‘mine’ and ‘thine.”"" 

At the center of the “true self,” then, is a reversal of the Promethean 
instinct, namely, “kenosis,” an emptying out of the contents of awareness 
so that one becomes an empty vessel, a void. That is, the letting-go of the 
awareness of what I want, what I need, what I consider to be right, and 
so on in order to develop a different awareness: the awareness that I am 
not an isolated, individual self, that I am part of the vast expanse of 
interconnections which make up my self and the universe. In the final 
analysis, my self and the universe become one. But, it would take me too 
far afield to develop this mystery, this paradox, the metaphysical issue 
of the one and the many, in any detail. 
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Merton, then, is not suggesting that by the mere emptying of the 
mind of concepts, the emptying of emotions, and so on one experiences 
the “true self.” This is not a matter of will power and effort. The “true self” 
is not an attainment, not a goal to be arrived at through hard work. 
Rather, the “true self” is a state in which reality and self are united. It is 
a state of paradox and mystery, in which one can live certainly in 
uncertainty. I think this is similiar to what Joseph Campbell calls 
“bliss:”!? 


If a person insists on a certain program, and doesn’t listen to the 
demands of his own heart,.... Such a person has set himself off center. 
The world is full of people who...have listened only to their neighbors to 
learn what they ought to do, how they ought to behave, and what values 
they should be living for.... The thing to do...is to find where the life is 
and become alive yourself. The influence of a vital person vitalizes."* 


The Buddha’s “Fire Sermon” uses the metaphor of all of existence 
being on fire, burning up. Buddah’s question is whether there is time for 
us to get out? Put another way, the question of life is: Can we choose life 
instead of death, that is, can we go beyond our self-righteous concepts, 
since any conceptual framework is limited (limitations we often feel to be 
The Truth, that is, death), to grasp life itself? Merton writes: 


The inner self is precisely that self which cannot be tricked or manipu- 
lated by anyone...the true self is like a very shy animal that never 
appears at all whenever an alien presence is at hand...."4 


For Merton, one such “alien presence” is the concept, that is, the 
mistaking of the concept for the thing, for reality—instead of noting that 
concepts point to reality, to things. 


Educational Reflections 


How does Merton’s discussion of the “true self” and “false self” relate 
to education? What follows can only be a sketch, an outline, broad 
strokes, with someone more in touch with the practical reality of schools 
supplying the “how to’s.” Building on Merton’s ideas, it is important for 
teachers to help students realize that not all analysis and critique is 
healthy. That is, the intellect can be a place of hiding, of observing reality 
without participating in it. This leads to a pseudo sense of control. What 
Merton is suggesting is to teach others how to go beyond the mind, not 
to cling to it. Often we take our ideas far too seriously—this applies even 
to what I am not saying. 

What Merton calls “the small mind” can be likened to a wheel which 
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many people spend their entire life on, with their little judgements and 
evaluations. Judgemental people are not searchers for truth, but search- 
ers for control. This is to fill the need the egocentric ego has for being 
right. This often leads to a sense of moral superiority, and all this idea 
implies. 

Although this is extending Merton’s thought a bit, there is something 
insidious about the current emphasis on thinking well of the self. There 
are courses in self-esteem. At one level, this is important. At another 
level it is important to help students recognize self-concept for what it is: 
a persona, an aspect of the “false self.” The experience of the “true 
self’occurs when I do not need to think that I am better than you, nor 
worse than you. In fact, the “true self” is experienced when I do not have 
to think of myself at all. 

Here, the issue is not a matter of being for the right cause, of having 
the expected political posture, but coming from the right place, the right 
energy, the right self. We must help students learn how to detach from 
thoughts and/or feelings. Descartes’ “I think therefore I am?” No. We 
want to get to the “I am”—the naked—“I am,” the “true self,” before we 
thought of anything as being true or false, good or bad. 

As Plato noted, when one really gets attached to one’s thoughts, they 
are called opinions. Opinions are even more troublesome than thoughts; 
opinions surge with the energy of needing one’s own group, to win, to be 
right. This creates ideological hysteria—we shout slogans and ridicule 
each other. As Sprink writes: 


These false selves will be revealed to the watcher in their true charac- 
ter: as themselves servants of the ego which is the usurper of the True 
Self; and this pseudo-self, however it may manifest, has a hallmark by 
which it can be recognized.’ 


That “hallmark” is the inability to detach oneself from one’s thoughts 
and/or feelings. That is, one identifies self with thoughts and/or feelings. 
Perhaps the younger generation is more caught in feelings. “I feel, 
therefore, I am.” They tend to think they have an absolute right to their 
feelings. Pretty soon, one does not have feelings; feelings have one. At 
this point, all we have are unprocessed feelings and hurts. And for some 
people, this is all they are. There is no self apart from their feelings. 
As Merton notes: “how contrary we are to the great Wisdom cul- 
tures.”'® They desire to experience the Big Picture, the Big Mind in which 
everything belongs, everything is interrelated. Of course, this is not 
logical. It is experiential. We need to be secure enough to be insecure; to 
have fallen into enough nets that one falls into a net one cannot fall out 
of. One knows one is already held, already named, so one do not have to 
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name oneself. 

For most Americans, the idea of freedom seems to be connected with 
having options. The more options we have, the more free we are, or so the 
argument goes. According to the spiritual traditions Merton writes 
about, one is so grounded in reality that one does not have to project 
oneself or advertise oneself anymore. It would be helpful if students 
could confront the daemon of consumerism, to realize that freedom has 
to do with freedom from the egocentric ego to be free to become one’s “true 
self.” But, this is nothing anyone can manufacture. It just happens. Ina 
sense, it is taken away. 

This means a process of un-education. We are taught to need this and 
to need that. The “false self” consists of the projects of identity in which 
one identifies oneself. The Zen tradition asks: “What is the face you had 
before you were born?” You are who you are, who you are, who you are. 
This will feel very naked if we have spent most of our life putting on 
personas, identities, self-esteem—all those clothes—in order to think 
well of the self. 

It is important to facilitate students’ understanding, that is, stand- 
ing under, looking deeply. One can not understand when one is approv- 
ing or disapproving—when one is judging. So, you let go of your thoughts 
and feelings and you find, hopefully, that you have stronger certitude 


and stronger feelings. This is a letting go of one’s self-image, either 

positive or negative. It is an openness to the “true self,” to the face of 

reality, regardless of the consequences. Looking deeply has nothing to do 

with what we want or what we think we ought to be. Rather, it is looking 

deeply at reality, with all its brokenness, sadness, joy, and sweetness. 
Merton writes: 


Although I see the stars, I no longer pretend to know them. Although 
I have walked in these woods, how can I claim to love them? One by one 
I shall forget the names of individual things."” 


What is needed, then, if our “true self” is to emerge, is to become seers. 
The light of the “true self” can be trusted, because it is not self-manu- 
factured light. It is seeing reality as it is. Just watch a tulip. Watch long 
enough and it will open. When life has meaning, (and we cannot live 
without meaning) that is, when we see deeply into the nature of things, 
we are alive. 

But, most students are not exposed to this kind of seeing, this contact 
with the “true self.” They are only offered a functional, fix it, pragmatic 
seeing, the seeing of the Market. So, buying and selling are valued. “I am 
what I produce; I am what I have” become life quests—the ultimate of 
illusions, the “false self.” If one does not produce and one does not buy one 
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is considered nothing in America. There is no other definition of the 
Western person than a market definition. 

Do we want our students to perpetuate such values? It is life’s jour- 
ney, that daily rising and dying, that makes us whole. We use the rhetoric 
of “teaching the whole person,” but is it mere rhetoric, just a slogan? Of 
course, we cannot develop a curriculum in seeing. As Tony deMello says, 
the whole point of life is waking up.'* To see, one must be awake. 
Regarding what needs to occur in order to realize the “true self,” Merton 
observes: 


It is like a pure diamond, blazing with the invisible light of heaven. It 
is in everybody, and if we could see it we could see these billions of points 
of light coming together in the face and blaze of a sun that would make 
all the darkness and cruelty of life banish completely.... I have no 
program for this seeing. It is only given.” 


Of course, one wants to ask, given in what sense? Again, a question. 
More words and concepts. Or, one may say,”How poetical. That makes 
me feel good.” Again, an emotional reaction. It is precisely in letting go 
of these that the given is given. 
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Sangamon State University 


Introduction 


The Graduate Record Examination (GRE) is a four-part paper and 
pencil test often used to determine whether applicants are competent to 
pursue graduate study. The four parts include: GRE-V (verbal), GRE-A 
(analytical), GRE-Q (quantitative), and GRE-S (subject). According to 
Educational Testing Service (the company that manufactures and dis- 
tributes the GRE—hereafter called ETS), the first three parts gauge 
various skills, including whether someone can “read with compre- 
hension,...perform basic mathematical operations,...interpret data,...think 
logically, and...infer relationships.”' The GRE-S tests knowledge of a 
special field, usually the students’ academic major, such as history or 
chemistry. 

Graduate schools have at least four reasons for using the GRE. First, 
allowing entrance to the unqualified wastes resources—both the school’s 
(for instance, faculty time spent grading substandard papers and exami- 
nations) and the student’s (for example, money paid for tuition and 
books, and time spent preparing substandard work).? Second, admitting 
unqualified applicants may lead faculty to lower their grading standards 
so more such students are graduated.’ This practice can reduce morale 
among both faculty and “qualified” students. Third, there is the simple 
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matter of demand exceeding supply.* When there are more applicants 
than openings, colleges must select students most likely to complete the 
program in a reasonable time.’ Fourth, entrance standards may enhance 
credibility of the degree.® 

The GRE has been the subject of much research and controversy. 
Most studies find the GRE is, at most, a weak predictor of academic 
performance. Still, the test is widely used. Perhaps because the GRE is 
assumed “authoritative” and/or “scientific,” most schools are reluctant to 
discard it.’ 

ETS issues technical brochures containing “scientific” terms, such as 
“equating,” “standard deviation,” and “correlation.”® These materials 
also have itemized data tables’ and a bibliography” listing technical re- 
ports examining the GRE’s validity. This information fosters an associa- 
tion among the GRE, validity, and “science.” 

This paper makes three points about the GRE. First, the discussion 
argues that the predictive powers of this test are so weak as to make it 
virtually worthless for selecting “qualified” graduate students. 

Second, the paper proposes that because previous GRE validity 
studies did not employ double blind (DB) procedures, they represent “bad 
science.” 

Finally, this discussion proposes that notwithstanding the GRE’s 
shortcomings, the test will remain an integral part of the screening 
ritual. Therefore, all: (1) test administrators should be required to inform 
test-takers of possible risks associated with completing the exam; and (2) 
test takers should be required to sign an Informed Consent Form before 
taking the GRE. 


Testing the Predictive Powers of the GRE 


Empirical studies: Recently, ETS calculated correlation coeffi- 
cients for GRE-V, GRE-Q, GRE-A, and GRE-S versus FYGGPA (first 
year graduate grade point average) for eight graduate majors.'! The 32 
GRE correlation coefficients ranged from .51 (one case) to alow of .13 (one 
case). The six highest scores were all for the GRE-S. The GRE-S correl- 
ations ranged from .51 to .27. For the other GRE parts (GRE-V, GRE-Q, 
and GRE-A), the 24 coefficients ranged from .29 (three cases) to .13 (one 
case). 

These ETS findings suggest that, at best, the GRE explains only 
about one-fourth of the variance. Unfortunately, even the GRE-S figures 
may be overstated, since ETS advises that this part of the test may reflect 
experience versus gauging ability to undertake graduate study. In 
particular, ETS warns: “Often [GRE-S] can suggest areas in which the 
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student may require extra work. A low score, however, may be the result 
of lack of exposure to an area rather than lack of mastery ofit. As a result, 
subscores should always be reviewed in relation to the applicant’s under- 
graduate history.”!” 

Hence, students attending schools with larger programs may have 
simply taken more courses and, therefore, received more information 
about subject materials. Presumably, a similar argument applies to the 
GRE-Q. Students compelled to take numerous quantitative courses, 
such as with Math or Physics majors, will have more exposure to such 
skills than, say, those enrolled in Art or Social Work." 

For sections outside the GRE-S, the GRE accounted for, at most, 
about ten per cent of the variance. 

Others have reported similar findings about the GRE’s predictive 
capacity. Milner, for instance, found that the GRE accounted for only 
about 12 per cent of the variance in first year GGPA (graduate grade 
point average) of social work students."* 

Even where the test has been significantly correlated with aca- 
demic performance, the coefficients of determination are so small as to 
be irrelevant. For example, Ingram noted that although several projects 
have found the GRE significantly associated with GGPA, the correla- 
tions “account for so little variance that they are virtually useless from 
a prediction standpoint.”* This same author also notes that the GRE is 
not a good predictor of other relevant academic considerations, such as, 
“interpersonal skills, completion of the program, time until orals, etc.”'® 

In summarizing the research on predicting achievement, Ingram 
states, “In only 13 per cent of the studies did any GRE measure correlate 
significantly with any criterion variable, and again the variance ac- 
counted for is minimal.”!’ Likewise, Marston, based on a review of GRE 
studies, argues: “(this test is] a quantitative, objective predictor that 
apparently does not predict very well.”'® 

ETS offers contradictory opinions about the GRE’s usefulness in 
foretelling achievement. In one instance, and notwithstanding the above- 
mentioned low-correlation coefficients, the company continues to main- 
tain: “The general appropriateness of using GRE test scores for graduate 
admissions, fellowship selection, and other approved purposes has been 
established by research studies carried out by Educational Testing 
Service and others, as well as by studies through the GRE Validity Study 
Service.”!9 

Elsewhere ETS warns, “...the content validity of the tests for a 
graduate department should be determined by reviewing each test 
carefully and then making subjective decisions as to the weight, if any, 
the scores on GRE tests should receive in relation to other admissions 
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factors” (emphasis added).”° 

Finally, even though the GRE-S registers higher correlation coeffi- 
cients than other parts of the test, ETS warns “[GRE-S is] designed for 
guidance and placement rather than admissions decisions.” The com- 
pany does not clarify why, if the GRE-S should be treated so cautiously, 
other parts of the test should be viewed as “appropriat(e]” for predicting 
accomplishment.” 

Based on their study of forecasting achievement in graduate studies, 
Lannholm, Marco, and Schrader surmise “on the whole,...prediction of 
success in graduate work is exceedingly difficult...and...in view of the 
critical importance of graduate study and the importance of effective 
prediction both to the student and the graduate school, [there is reason 
to] emphasize the urgency of seeking ways to improve prediction.”” 


Problems with the GRE Validity Studies 


Limited Ranges: There are at least six reasons for the weak asso- 
ciation between the GRE and academic/professional accomplishment. 
First, there is no single measure of academic achievement. Willingham, 
for instance, notes that one might test the GRE’s validity by measuring 
how well the test anticipates one or more of the following: (1) whether 
students complete the degree; (2) FYGGPA; (3) GGPA (graduate grade 
point average); (4) publications; and/or (5) faculty ratings. Still, the 
matter may not be settled, since, for example, the GRE might correlate 
with one criterion and not others.” 

Second, most validity studies use a narrow range of input and output 
scores. For example, there may be little variation among student GGPAs. 
In most graduate classes, almost everyone achieves an “A” or a“B.” Few 
people get a “C” or less.” 

Third, the low range problem is compounded when those with low 
grades (C or less) quit school and, thus, are omitted from the analysis. 
The resulting low variance makes it hard for input variables such as the 
GRE to distinguish performance levels. 

Fourth, there is seldom wide input variation because many graduate 
schools do not accept applicants with low GREs. This narrows the input 
range, making it harder to distinguish the GRE’s ability to predict per- 
formance. 

Fifth, even without the low input/output problems, these validity 
studies contain what Schneider and Briel call “noisy data.”*’ For in- 
stance, if “success” (the output variable) is high GGPA, variations in 
faculty grading standards disrupt the evaluation.” Even within the 
same program, different faculty may apply distinct grading criteria. 
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Further, there are often considerable variations in grading patterns 
between two faculty teaching different sections of the same class. 
According to McCornack and McLeod, such intervening variables “hope- 
lessly confound...” validity research.” 

Sixth, surprisingly, few studies have tested the GRE’s ability to 
predict academic success in specific majors.*° Wilson, for instance, 
argues that validity studies should evaluate how students perform in 
individual programs, or what he calls “use contexts.”*! Even Burton and 
Turner’s ETS-sponsored study advises that the GRE may not appropri- 
ately test students’ abilities to master particular subjects within an 
academic major.*” 


The GRE Validity Studies as “Bad Science” 


Even ifall six of the above-mentioned problems could be resolved, the 
GRE validity studies would still face a fundamental methodological 
dilemma. Numerous researchers have analyzed the influence of human 
perceptions on research outcomes. Investigators use DB (double blind) 
procedures to counteract this problem.** Since readers of this journal 
understand why such methods are indispensable to conducting sound 
experiments, these procedures will not be detailed herein. 

A related issue worth mentioning, however, is that since students 
always receive their scores, such knowledge can affect their—the 
students’—behaviors and perceptions. Likewise, faculty, especially where 
the GRE is essential to selection, will know many students’ scores, there- 
by possibly affecting their—the professors’ —views and actions. In short, 
the high GRE students may perceive themselves better able to achieve 
certain academic standards, while the low GRE students may feel just 
the opposite.** Conversely, knowledge of the GRE scores may cause some 
instructors to overvalue work of the high GRE students and undervalue 
efforts of the low GRE students.* Hence, both students and faculty can 
contribute to this self-fulfilling prophecy (SFP) fallacy.* 

Furthermore, the low GRE students may not attempt graduate 
school, even though they might have excelled had they enrolled. Or, some 
faculty might discourage the low-GRE students from pursuing a gradu- 
ate degree. 

The legal system and graduate school entrance policies make it im- 
possible to avoid the SFP fallacy. The courts would never allow schools 
or ETS to withhold the GRE results from students, hence students will 
always know their test scores. Likewise, since schools consider perfor- 
mance on this exam in making acceptance decisions, some or all faculty 
will know the students’ test scores, a measurement dilemma analogous 
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to the Hawthorne Effect. 

The GRE validity literature does not acknowledge SFP. For in- 
stance, under “Limitations of Predictive Validity Studies,” Burton and 
Turner mention, among others, the problems of small samples, unrepre- 
sentative samples, and missing data. The authors do not cite the impor- 
tance of DB procedures.*’ 

Additionally, an ETS flier, “Guidelines for the Use of GRE Scores,” 
warns against: (1) comparing the GRE-S scores among themselves (“...a 
680 on the Computer Science Test is not equivalent to a 680 on the 
Mathematics Test”); (2) maintaining the confidentiality of student scores; 
and (3) comparing the GREs with other admissions tests.* The flier does 
not mention DB. Likewise, in his ETS-sponsored study, Wilson cites 
possible factors affecting the GRE validity findings but omits DB.* 

Finally, if DB procedures do contradict the SFP fallacy, the afore- 
mentioned findings about the GRE’s low predictive powers may actually 
overstate the exam’s usefulness. Faculty and student expectations about 
individual test scores may have artificially enhanced the correlation 
coefficients. 


Procedures to Protect Research Subjects 


Informed Consent Form: The GRE will likely remain central to 
academic selection.*° People taking this test are participating in a study 
to find qualified graduate students. Therefore, all those taking the GRE 
should be made to understand the various risks associated with this test. 

Universities have “Human Subjects Committees” (hereafter called 
committees) to evaluate whether proposed faculty experiments might 
harm naive volunteers.*' Committee members require that research 
subjects be notified of all risks associated with any study methods.** 

Subjects must sign an Informed Consent Form (ICF) before partici- 
pating in a test. This document must be “prepar[ed] in layman’s lan- 
guage” detailing, among others: (1) “[a] description of any attendant 
discomforts and risks reasonably to be expected; (2) [a] description of any 
benefits reasonably to be expected; and (3) [a]n offer to answer any in- 
quiries concerning the procedures.”** The subject must sign the ICF and 
this form has to be included in the person’s file. Subjects must also receive 
a duplicate ICF.“ 

In considering any proposed experiment, the committee examines 
various factors, including, “A considered evaluation of the risks involved, 
documented, if necessary and possible, by literature references, together 
with a statement of precautions that will be taken to minimize these 
risks”.*® 
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Government officials should require that committees apply these 
same standards to the GRE. Universities administering this exam 
should provide test takers with two kinds of information. First, students 
should receive a bibliography listing studies and reports showing the 
GRE’s predictive capacity, and these students should understand the 
potential social and/or professional risks associated with taking the 
GRE, including: (1) that low GRE scores, although not necessarily indica- 
tive of potential for professional success, may nevertheless, and unjus- 
tifiably, diminish one’s chances of entering a preferred school(s);** and (2) 
quotes from, for instance, Strenio*’ and Marston,** questioning use of the 
GRE to select “qualified” graduate candidates. 

Second, all test takers should be advised that previous GRE validity 
studies have not and cannot employ rigorous scientific procedures, that 
is, DB methods. This notification should explain: (1) why DBs are essen- 
tial to “good science”; and (2) the SFP fallacy. 


Subjects at risk: The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
has defined subjects at risk as: 


any individual who may be exposed to the possibility of injury, includ- 
ing physical, psychological, or social injury, as a consequence of partici- 
pation as a subject in any research, development, or related activity 
which departs from the application of those established and accepted 
methods necessary to meet his needs, or which increases the ordinary 
risks of daily life, including the recognized risks inherent in a chosen 
occupation or field of service.‘ 


Based on these standards, the GRE is clearly dangerous. Low GRE 
scorers risk both “psychological” and “social injury,” as well as losses 
associated with “a chosen occupation or field;” low scorers may not enter 
preferred graduate programs, thereby possibly hastening various other 
evils, including lower incomes, lessened career advancement, and so 
forth. Likewise, given the GRE’s low predictive powers, high GREs may 
lead some students mistakenly to enter programs for which they are 
unqualified. Obviously, this could cause substantial “psychological” and 
“social injury” to these students. The Secretary’s standards further 
justify requiring ICFs of everyone taking the GRE. 

Finally, it is important to note the irony of graduate schools that 
emphasize the GRE in their selection processes. Specifically, most 
graduate school applicants will take advanced degrees in the social or 
physical sciences, wherein many required courses will emphasize the 
importance of using rigorous procedures to collect, evaluate, and inter- 
pret data. Unfortunately, university selection committees rarely apply 
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the same epistemological criteria to the GRE. If the students’ graduate 
training is effective and the same rules are applied to this test, these 
students will: (1) understand that, at most, the GRE is a weak predictor 
of “success,” however one defines the term; (2) recognize existing GRE 
validity studies as “bad science;” and (3) question the judgement of 
programs using the GRE to screen applicants. 


Conclusion 


Warning labels on tobacco products have increased consumer under- 
standing of the potential risks associated with using nicotine. This 
knowledge, especially since government authority requires such 
labeling, has certainly contributed to the significant decline in tobacco 
consumption. Perhaps by mandating ICFs, governments can foster 
widespread discussion of the limits of using the GRE to choose graduate 
students; “test labeling” will encourage more questioning about using 
the GRE to allocate educational resources. In turn, such considerations 
may effect greater efforts at devising more rational educational selection 
standards. Adopting these new criteria will almost certainly enhance 
diversity among students enlisted for graduate study. 
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